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We'll ship at a. 2 5 Cc 

time. Regularly ad — 4 
— Postpal 
HARDY DAHLIA 


Sun-Goddess 


(I {elianthus) 





New! Blooms so freely, you will have 


Lives year after year. 
larly 40c. Special, each 2 5 





: 4 ay, 
gorgeous golden flowers every day 
Order direct. We'll ship 
_ Postpaid 


June till frost. ‘Flowers 10” round. 
at planting time. Regu- 





@ And buy your nursery stock from 
a genuine nursery. It’s a highly spe- 
cialized business that requires expert 
knowledge and handling of living 
plants, highly perishable. We have 
that knowledge, that experience, and 
the facilities. Over 1,100 fertile lowa 
acres. A new modern building, one 
of the finest in America. And an ex- 
perienced staff of nurserymen to in- 
sure your order will reach you in 
prime growing condition. 

Because we grow and sell direct- 
to-you more nursery stock than any- 
one else, we can offer the finest 


FREE GIFTS AND 
PLANTING GUIDE 


To every customer, Inter-State 
offers a helpful planting guide 
Free, plus a host of valuable 
Free gifts from which you can 
make your own selection when 
you order. 








INTER-STATE NURSERIES 


America’s Largest Direct-to-You Nurseries 






1919 E. STREET 


HAMBURG, lOWA 


Look to AMERICA’S Most Beautiful — 
NURSERY and SEED BOOK for the 
NEWEST and CHOICEST CREATIONS! 


prices. So mail coupon to-day xe Oo" 
for your copy of our new 1939 
catalog, the most beautiful in 
America. Page after page in full 
natural colors alive with the very 
newest, choicest garden creations. 
New perennials. New fruits. New 
shrubs, 
grow seeds. Plus new money-saving 
special bargain offers. 


quality guaranteed stock at low ast , 
a 


Mail coupon now, or if you do not 
up the Flower Grower 


wish 
cover, 


address. 


INTER-STATE NURSERIES, 
1929 E. St., Hamburg, lowa 





HERE AT LAST! THE FIRST 


TRUE PINK ASTER 


! From Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
onan Ni “Harrington's Pink is the only 
true Pink Aster which has appeared at the 
Waltham (Mass.) Field Station since the or- 
ganized study of the genus was begun in 1932. 





Harrington’s Pink is the outstanding 
new perennial of the year. Sturdy, 
vigorous grower. Makes a bushy plant 
4 ft. tall. Actually the free-est blooming 
aster we've ever seen. From August till 
frost covered with hundreds of gorgeous 
pink blooms that fairly glow and 
sparkle, with bright golden centers! 


Pictured actual size. Order 
now direct from ad. We'll $ 00 
ship at Planting time. Spe- a" 


cial Introductory price, 60c 


"a res 2 for only Postpaid 
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and Guaranteed-to- 
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send your name and 


penny postcard will do. garneas 


CR Se ee me ee ee 


FREE 


Rush my free copy of America's Most Beautiful Nursery and Seed 
Catalog, and details of your friendly gift offers. 


Name... 
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(Send name and address on penny postcard or paste this coupon on fc postcard) 
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HENDERSON 
CATALOG? 


“EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN”’ 


Garden lovers are saying this catalog is the best we've ever pub- 
lished ... Colored photographs, accurate descriptions, and careful 
indexing, make i? easy to plan your garden, and prepare your 
seed order—Write today if you have not received your copy. 


New Flowers for your Garden... 





VOLUTARIA—Star of the Dessert 


Splendid cut flower—keeps for a week when 
cut young—lovely lavender-blue color. 


Pkt. 25c 
ZINNIA—Will Rogers 


Intense glowing scarlet—immense size. Tall, 
free blooming and robust. Pkt. 25c 


GOLDEN CLEOME 


Grows 7 ft. high, and is most spectacular 

when in full bloom. It branches in tree fash- 

ion, and each branch ends in an ever ex- 
; tending raceme of airy spidery 
- blossoms of a golden hue. 


Pkt. 25c 


IPOMEA MORNING GLORY— 
Scarlett O’Hara 


The only Gold Medal winner in two years. Flow- 
ers carnelian-red: blooms until frost and stays 
open longer than other varieties. Pkt. 25c 


HOLLYHOCK—{Aznual} Indian Spring 


Blooms in 5 months from seed. Semi-double to 
double fringed flowers in shades of pink. 


Pkt. 25c 


PETUNIA HYBRIDA—Hollywood Star 


Star-shaped flowers of rose-pink with creamy 
yellow in throats. Early bloomer—flowers until 


killing frost. Pkt. 25c 


PHLOX DRUMMONDI—Sa/mon Glory 


Huge flowers of rich salmon-pink with wide 
creamy white eyes. Pkt. 25c 


CHINA ASTER, Wilt Resistant—Early 
Giant—Light Blue 


Big lacy flowers—largest type of Aster——3 ft. 
high with good flower stems. Pkt. 25¢ 


ANTIRRHINUM, Nazum Grandi- 
florum—Guinea Gold 
Dwarf and bushy—12 to 18 ins. high, glow- 
ing bronzy orange with yellow throat. 

Pkt. 25c 
SCABIOSA—Blue Moon 


Large deep lavender-blue flowers, bee-hive 
shape deep and wide, covered with petals 
and without pincushion tops. Pkt. 25c 


SWEET PEA—Treasure Island 


A sparkling golden orange—very large flow- 
ered; throws a majority of fours on 15 to 16 


inch stems. Pkt. 25c 





PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


Dept. 73 F 
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35 Cortlandt Street 


“Everything for the Garden”’ 
- te 


New York N. Y. 








FREE... 


valuable bulletin. Just mail 


this interesting, 


the coupon below. 


How To Grow 
PLANTLETS from SEED 


Warner you plant seeds 
in flats, cold frames or out-of-doors, 
you'll get quicker germination and 
healthier seedlings if you first mix 
PIC Emblem-Protected Peat Moss 
with the soil before planting. 


PIC Peat Moss keeps the soil porous, 
maintains moisture constancy and 
promotes healthy root development. 
Experienced gardeners, as well as pro- 
fessional growers, report increased 
germination when seeds are planted 
in peat-moss-treated soil. And what's 
more, seedlings lift easier and with 
less losses when it comes time to 
transplant. 


This year give your seeds the advan- 
tage of a friendly, hospitable environ- 
ment. Plant them in a peat-moss- 
treated soil. Our bulletin on““Growing 
Plantlets from Seed” is filled with 
valuable information to help you 
grow better plants from seed. Mail 
the coupon below for your copy. It’s 
Free, without obligation. 


PEAT MOSS 
NIV EoblomProlecled 


Menard OR RE THIS COUPON TODAY / 


PEAT INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Div. Peat Import Corporation 
155 John Street, New York, N.Y. 











Please send me Free copy of your bulletin on 
“Growing Plantlets from Seeds.”’ FG-2 
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STAR ROSES * 


Ten thousand glowing words could not convince you of the superiority of STAR 
Rosesgnearly so vividly as one STAR Rose growing and blooming in your garden. So, 
to make our story short, and your rose satisfaction long, we offer you at half-price 
two of our most popular dollar varieties. These are not bargain roses, or surplus 
stock, they are our regular STAR Rose quality plants that we want you to test and 
enjoy in your garden. 





* Soeur Therese, H. T. * Grenoble, H. T. 

Carmine-streaked Glowing scarlet- 
chrome-yellow buds crimson. Unusually 
opening to rich daf- long stemmed 
fodil yellow. Regu- blooms. Excellent 
larly $1 each. for cutting. Regu- 





larly 31 each. 


Just send $1 NOW for BOTH of these top-quality ever-blooming plants. They will 
be sent postpaid at the proper planting time for your locality. When they come, 
examine the plants. Note. the large, well-developed roots, the sturdy live-green 
canes. Then plant them and watch. You'll soon see why STAR Roses are known as 


the quality roses of all rosedom. Of course, all STAR Roses are GUARANTEED 
TO BLOOM. 


You will also want the 1939 STAR ROSE CATALOG, the rose lover’s guide to 
177 finest roses, old favorites as well as all the newest introductions from America 
and abroad. Full color illustrations are shown of 73, including the new GOLDEN 
STATE, ETERNAL YOUTH, RAMON BACH, BRAZIER, R.M.S. QUEEN MARY, 


and others. Be sure to get your copy. It’s FREE! Use the coupon. 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. Robt. Pyle, President West Grove 401. Pa. 


Rose specialists since 1897 


“BEAUTIFY WITH ROSES” MOSSES SSSR RS ETRE REESE ERE R ROR EEE eee 
The Conard-Pyle Co., West Grove 401, Pa. 
Gentlemen: 
Enclosed find $1 Please send me STAR 
ROSES SOEUR THERESE and GRENOBLE 
as advertised in February FLOWER 
GROWER 
[_] Please send me FREE your 1939 STAR 
ROSE CATALOG. 
 ] Please send me FREE “Beautify With 
_.) Roses"’ booklet. 


Your copy of this book- 
let of fascinating rose 
lore is FREE. Not only 
does it tell of the history 
and romance of roses, 
but also of their practical 
uses—both outdoors and 
in. Beautifully illustrated 
with 35 pictures. No rose 
lover should be without 
it. Send the coupon for 
your free copy. 


City . seine ami cle ae ove BORGO. ae es 
SORES SESS SSSCSE RETR RO ESSE TREE 


PFCSSseseseesessseeeseeeeeee 
Feces eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeel 
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_ We a 
* DARK * 


SEED COMPANY 
offers you 
DELIGHTFUL VARIETY 
for your Garden 
at exceptionally 


LOW COST 








SPECIAL OFFER 
to Flower Grower readers 


2 PACKETS 
OF OUR 


CHOICE VARIETIES 
for $1.00 
(Regularly 21 for $1) 











ORDER DIRECT FROM LISTING! 


Ageratum Blue C 
Alyssum Little Dorrit—erect free blooming 
Antirrbinum Antique Gold—trvust resistant 

Aster Peerless Pink—wilt-resistant 

Balsam Giant Camellia-flozwwered—mixed 
Calendula Orange Sunshine—very double 
Cosmos Early Double Crested—mixed 
Forget-me-not Blue Eyes—blue white eye 

Gourd Turk’s Turban—small, highly colored 
Gypsophila London Market—airy white 
Ipomoea Heavenly Blue Improved—large flower 
Larkspur Blue Cockade—lilac bluc 

Lupinus Rose Queen—long spikes 

Marigold Chrysanthemum-flowered Hybrids 
Nicotiana Crimson Bedder—extza fine 

Pansy Engelmann’s Giants—trich colors 
Petunia Celestial Rose—deep rose 

Phlox Gigantea Art Shades—pastel shades 
Poppy Nudicaule Yellow Wonder—gold-yellow 
Scabiosa Giant Loveliness—salmon-rose 

Stocks New Beauty—very double 

Sweet Pea—Giant Ruffled and Frilled—mixed 
Verbena Floradale Beauty—tose shades 

Zinnia Dablia-flowered Giants—handsome 
Zinnia Tom Thumb—miniature for bedding 





(You may order one of each variety or any 
number of any specific variety to total 25 
packets.) 




















FOR COMPLETE LISTING’ OF 
ALL OUR RARE AND POPULAR 
VARIETIES SEND FOR . 


Park’s Flower Book Free 


(New 1939 Edition) 
GEORGE W. PARK SEED COMPANY 


Greenwood, South Carolina 

















The Readers’ Own Corner 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


writers’ 


own and not necessarily endorsed by the Edi- 


§ grerepers are the 
tor who is ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: ‘‘I wholly disap- 
prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 


A Vote for Shirley Temple 
To the Editor: 

WAS much interested in the article on 

Shirley Temple Gladiolus in your last 
issue. I think, however, the prize belongs 
to me, 

I am enclosing a picture of a Shirley 
Temple Glad grown in my garden last sum- 
mer. This Glad is taken as it grew, and 
just before cutting. You can see that it 
stands almost as high as my wife. There 








Gladiolus Shirley Tensile alle a lusty 


growth in ay garden of Mr. & Mrs. 
XK. Arkley 


were 20 florets on it and the open ones 
at the bottom measured 7 inches across. 
We cut it and then sent it to my sister who 
lives in Tacoma, Wash., who kept it in 
water for 10 days and reports that almost 
every floret opened. 

I am only an amateur gardener, merely 
a beginner, but I enjoy your paper more 
than any of the four flower papers I take. 
and am always particularly interested in 
your Glad Gossip column.—A. K. ARKLEY, 
( Wash.) 


Eschscholtzias Can Be Moved 


To the Editor: 


OUR contributor, Mrs. John Clarkson 
Darnell, wonders about the risk involved 
in transplanting Eschscholtzias and she 
may be encouraged to know that I have 
always practised this method with self- 
sown seedlings with only about twenty-five 


per cent of failures; but the transplanted 
seedlings need shading in very sunny 
weather, also plenty of water if drought 
conditions should prevail at the time of 
moving them. I move mine in the spring 
in bare patches of ground round the edge 
of the  border.—HASLEHURST GREAVES, 
l’.L.S., (Eng.) 


More as to Subscription Price 
To the Editor: 


l CANNOT see why anyone would be- 
grudge the twenty -five cents spent for 
a single copy of THe FrLowrer Grower. 
Many spend twenty-five cents or more to 
see a picture show and do they enjoy the 
picture, are there pleasing people near them, 
and who can be happy looking around the 
corner of some broad shouldered person in 
front of you, to say nothing about being 
disturbed by different ones coming and go- 
ing? The bargain sales often attract 
crowds. Why not take advantage of the 
bargain offered? I am very grateful to 
a lady friend who loaned me a copy of 
THE FLOWER GROWER nine years ago. As 
soon as I leafed through the magazine, I 
said, “That magazine must be added to my 
list of educational reading material.” The 
magazine grows better with every copy and 
there is such a variety of material on 
flowers, trees, ete., and not a lot of large 
ads to detract your mind from the flowers. 
The advertisements you print are valuable 
to the readers—(Mrs.) Marte PHELPs, 
(Kans.) 


Soil for Lady-Slippers 


To the Editor: 


Y experience has been that most of the 

Lady-slippers will grow quite well if 
I fill in leaf mold from the woods. This I 
fill into a trench about one foot wide and 
six to eight inches deep, and water heavily 
about once a week. In the case of the stem- 
less kinds, I put in some sand with the leaf 
mold and have used a combination of peat 
moss and sand. Also I believe that it is 
natural for the stemless species not to last 
over two or three years. One botanist goes 
so far as to say that the plant is an annual, 
but I cannot agree with that.—W. M. 
Hovcnton, N. Y. State School of Agri- 
culture. 


Sources of Cypripedium Acaule 


Dear Dr. Yarian: 


WAS very much interested in your article 

on Orchids in the September issue of 
THE FLOWER GROWER. You ask if any of your 
readers know of the existence of a white 
form of Acaule. Two dealers I find list 
this form in their ecatalogues—William 
Borsch of Maplewood, Oregon, and _ the 
Paramount Gardens of Plainfield, New Jer 
sev.—Harotp G. Ruae, (N. H.) 


When writing in reference to any paragraph or inquiry in the pages of THe FLOWER 


GROWER, it will help greatly to quote exactly the name of inquirer, 
appears, 


page of the magazine in which the item 


and the month and 
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1 6) @) BR U L B S$ i BIG BLOOMING-SIZE 
« ALL COLORS! 
ad SELECTED FROM FINEST VARIETIES! 
HUNDREDS OF MAGNIFICENT FLOWERS 
. A bargain at $2.39—and flower lovers everywhere will buy them 
; } from our catalog at this price—yet you can get this amazing top- 
3 grade Glory Mixture of 100 big blooming size bulbs for only 
‘ $1.39 Postpaid if you act at once and use the dollar Treasurer's 
Certificate below as part payment. This Glory Mixture includes 
all colors known to Gladioli—red, yellow, pink, salmon, smoky 
and varitoned shades—a wonderful color group for any garden. 
F Varieties our choice, not labelled. 
a * ALL LARGE BLOOMING SIZE BULBS 
Ss These are all big healthy choice blooming size bulbs guaranteed 
. i“ to bloom this year. Selected from our finest varieties—lots of 
blooming vitality—will produce hundreds of large beautiful 
flowers—a glorious rainbow that will delight you daily during 
the blooming season. 

FREE!—ONE GRAND MASTER 
Here’s good fortune for you if you act at once. One bulb of this 
amazing new Gladioli sells regularly for $1.00 but because of 
a good growing season we have a small surplus of these and 
will give one FREE to each customer who orders the 100 
Gladioli bulbs advertised here (making 101 bulbs in all). Your 
Grand Master bulb will be labelled. 

, ninG ORDER AT ONCE! 
R 4 Don’t delay. Fill in the Treasurer’s 
\ FREE! THis 7 paste® Certificate today (worth $1.00) and 
~~ ae... aNd mail it to us with $1.39 check or 
Mastet is * riety \ast G money order for the balance and 
ize wining Shows 8 UN, tik Poxed and POSTPAID. We make AY 
yr x , oxed an ° ° ° ° 
pit the “oe color 16 ar eo this remarkable offer simply as a “\e 
few YEA 4 just Vike \ here and many quick way to obtain the names of 
ang dark FO xs of DIAC™ us open xing ‘discriminating flower lovers to : 
‘ath aint Ste ging FHC other ™* s° whom we will send our big new Ae aie 
WE no ANE Over € hat 15 22 4 “Garden Beauty Book” free. But ‘ 
ay" and Ps of pel once . remember hat, this offer is good 
orde ster, or on ays—get yours 
< wie on : Gr ~~ i f now i avoid disappointment. i ® 
ing Tore of Set ey reaehel | to Mail this Certificate at once. . 
{ out 0’ o 
Hefaue we AY aene oO R. M. KELLOGG CO. 
stile ariel Box 2516 Three Rivers, Mich. 
REA S © eRTipic 
R. M. KELLOGG COMPANY chi 
BOX 2516 THREE RIVERS, MICH. 
FAV T°... a os $ 
(wire vOouR name new) 
ADDRESS _ | 
Bi ciTy . STATE 
RDE' — Good only as part payment on 100-Bulb Gladioli 
ed With Vad favoriter SAY! Glory Mixture, as advertised in FLOWER GROWER, 
packed © ries, all or tT until March ist, 1939. NOT REDEEMABLE AS CASH os 
st Nov SECRETARY 
gree OFF — - = — 
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(orden thane now BRISTOL 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


NEW, RARE VARIETIES 
for Your Hardy Garden 


From mid-September until heavy frosts, 
after other flowers fade, these glorious 
Bristol 'Mums will beautify your garden 
—last two weeks or more after cutting. 
Order these rare, new varieties now for 
spring delivery ... enjoy their loveliness 
year after year! 


LAVENDER LADY. Rare, true lavender color. 
Abundant full double, 3” flowers on branching 
sprays, 75¢ per plant. 


PALE MOON. Densely branched, fluffy sulphur- 
yellow blossoms, loosely double, 2” across. 
75c per plant. 


BURGUNDY. Rich cerise crimson. Large size, 
double flowers on erect branching stems. 
75¢ per plant. 


ROSE GLOW. Abundant raspberry rose blos- 
soms, semi-double, 2” flowers on gracefully 
branching sprays. 75c per plant. 


ROBERTA COPELAND. Unique bright tomato 

red shading to rose gold. Semi-double, me- 

dium size blooms on short branching stems. 
75¢ per plant. 


SPECIAL OFFER—Your choice of above hardy, 
easy-to-grow plants—$7.50 per doz. One each 
of any three varieties—$2.00. Three of each 
of any three varieties (nine in all) —$5.50. Pre- 
paid. If West of Mississippi, add 10% for 


mailing. 


V SEND FOR FREE colorfully illustrated cata- 
log offering the new Harrington's Pink Aster, 
Buddleia DuBonnet, Northland Daisies, Hardy 
Pink Delphinium, a glorified Chinese Lantern, 
McGredy's Sunset Rose and hundreds of other 
choice hardy garden items, 


RISTOL NURSERIES INC. 
Dept. 25 


= BRISTOL, CONN. 
56 











tion once it is fixed —J. L. B., 


| plant. 





The Readers’ Own Corner 


Garden Labels that 


HE problem of those “bothersome labels” 
can be further simplified. I have lost 
many labels when using the fine wire attach- 


Last 


ment so several years ago I began using 
wire as described in the article in your 


January, 1938, number. Wire coat hangers 
were plentiful so I cut them in three pieces, 
turned the label into the loop at one end. 
I then formed an angled “U” on the other 


end for an anchor. This does not pull or 
kick out easily after once being set. 
T, too, received the Longfield formulas 


but the chemicals formerly used in photog- 
raphy are now out of date and were not 
to be had, wholesale or retail in a city of 
more than 60,000. 

I was looking for copper chloride so I 
removed the insulation from some copper 
wire, cut it in small pieces and dropped 
them into a glass stoppered bottle partly 
filled with C. P. hydrochloric acid. By 
shaking from time to time, a reaction took 


place forming a _ greenish mixture, the 
rapidity depending on the purity of the 
copper used. There should be an excess 


of copper to aid in agitation of the liquid 
before using on the zine plate. After writ- 
ing on the plate time must be allowed for 
chemical reaction and for the fluid to dry. 
No preparation of ordinary zine is neces- 
sary. I have had fair results on zine plates 
which had a thin coat of what seemed to be 
tin. 

I use a turkey quill trimmed and split 
as our great-grandfathers made their writ- 
ing instruments before the days of steel 
pens. It is necessary to write with the 
back of the pen as the granular fluid is 
inclined to spread the points when the pen 
is used in the usual way. 

These labels have lain in the ground for 
a year without fading. I have found no 
satisfactory means of removing the inscrip- 
( Ala.) 


HE label I use and one which is very 

inexpensive is made from one-half wide 
strips of aluminum sheets, one-sixteenth 
inch thick. I write the names of the plants 
on one end of eight inch strip, bend the 
strip over where name is written, dip this 
end in lacquer or duco, not varnish, and 
let dry. The long end, push in ground by 
These will last as long as needed.— 
NorMAN W. Price, M.D., (N. Y.) 


Ecology Information 
To the Editor: 


AM hoping some day to see something 

written on plant ecology that really 
helps in selecting plants for gardens in 
different localities. 

We have some idea about what is adapted 
to different soils and temperatures, but 
really very little knowledge about what 
plants really like to live together. The 
observant traveller undoubtedly sees that 
certain groups, such as acid-loving, broad- 
leaved evergreens, flourish in the East under 
Hemlocks and Pines, and that no amount of 
coddling makes them happy in the heat and 
drought and limestone of the Middle-West. 
As far as I am concerned I am satisfied to 
try to grow our Iris, Peonies, Lilacs, ‘Tulips 
and many other species and kinds which are 
happy in this section. I haven’t much 
patience with people who are always pining 
for some exotie tropical subject, which, 
even if it could be made to flourish would 
look utterly out of place in its surround- 


ings. Still, it would be grand to find a 
book, or read a series of articles, which 
would take each section of our United 
States, and tell of its plant associations 
from the biggest trees down to the tiniest 
rock plant, and which followed what in 
their cycle of development. A large order, 
but people would like it. Maybe such a 
book exists .now, but I’ve never found it. 

Margaret McKenny’s little book, “The 
Wild Garden,” is valuable as far as it goes, 
but is not quite definite enough, or rather, 
detailed enough. I am always getting fas- 
cinating and tormenting catalogs, especially 
from the East, with wonderfui shrubs and 
trees, which “will grow anywhere,” but 
which I know better than to try out here, 
much as I should like to have them.— 
HELEN G. DuNBaAR, (IIl.) 


—The great happy fact is that the 
majority of our popular garden plants are 
somewhat indifferent to soils, and it is that 
very fact that has made them popular gar- 
den plants. When you are running into the 
study of plant association you are dealing 
with something that is a little bit different 
from popular gardening. Ecological mat- 
ters deal with plants native to given regions. 
There are, of course, certain groupings to 
be studied. You will find this pretty well 
presented in “The Complete Garden” by 
A. D. Taylor of which a popular edition is 
now available. It is really a gold mine, 
arranged and tabulated, and will give you 
a very reliable key to the adaptability of 


plants in groups and associations. The 
ecology study of soils and plants is of 


recent date and there is no comprehensive 
literature available. There is quite another 
problem that comes into your question,— 
that of climate. A plant may be perfectly 
adapted to soil type but it won’t take the 
climatie conditions. This is very noticeable 
in the case of European plants which do 
not take kindly to the Atlantic Coast, 
South, and Midwest regions of the United 
States but which flourish on the western 
side of the Rockies—purely due to climatic 
differences of which not the least is the 
ambient moisture. Your question is, of 
course, a very interesting one, and I don’t 
know that we can go verv much farther in 
directing you except that there is a book 
published by Macmillan Co. which has a 
good deal to say about plant association, 
“American Plants for American Gardens” 
by Roberts and Rehmann, the study of 
plants in relation to their environment, 
which would take you a few steps farther. 
In a “Extension Service Handbook” of 
the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture you will find 
lists of plants given for thirty-two climatic 
zones or regions into which the country is 
divided. It was issued in 1927. 


A Double Flowered Gladiolus 


To the Editor: 

N the November issue of FLOWER GROWER, 

I read an article giving the origin of 
the prize-winning Lord Selkirk Gladiolus, 
stating that it bloomed with seven and 
eight petals instead of six. 

I have raised and crossed Gladiolus for 
the past ten years. This year, one of my 
crosses bloomed and I had five spikes that 
had 12 and 15 petals to each blossom. I 


crossed these with some of my _ ruffled 
varieties and raised some very good seed. 


Time will tell if I can get these crosses to 
also come double. I enjoy THE FLowER 
GROWER very much.—L. G. FINNIE, ( Minn.) 
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Make 1939 Your Best Year 


by following the garden advice of experts— 


THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 


says: "If we could have only one book on gardening, this would be 
the one". 


THE STANDARD CYCLOPEDIA OF 
HORTICULTURE By L. H. Bailey 


This famous three-volume encyclopedia (one volume of 
which is illustrated at the left) is universally recognized 
as the most complete and authoritative reference work on 
horticulture available, and has been acclaimed as such by 
the leading authorities. 







VOLUME The detailed discussions of more than 40,000 plants are 
presented in such a way that they answer the questions 
both of those who seek information for ordinary garden- 
ing purposes, and of those looking for scientific authority. 
More than 500 of America’s foremost horticulturists con- 


tributed to the excellence of Dr. Bailey's famous work. 








This splendid set comes nearest perfection, because it con- 


tains no waste information, no doubtful facts, and no vague 
explanations. 









P-Z 
PAGES 2423-3639 
Thousands of amateur and professional gardeners have 
wanted to own this unfailing source of information, but 
have been deceived by its handsome appearance into think- 
ing it a $25 or $50 set. Actually, this regular, unabridged 


3-volume edition of THE STANDARD CYCLOPEDIA 
costs only $15.00. 


Vouume Ut i! 
BEING VOLS Vv ANDY an: 
W OORIGINAL EDITE ey 





MACMILLAN 


ne 4000 illustrations 3639 large pages 
4 a“ 
ai 96 full-page plates 24 color plates 
THE LIVING GARDEN, by E. J. Salisbury, F.R.S. HOW TO GROW ROSES, by McFarland and Pyle. 
The pageant of plant life, presented by a scientist-gardener Never before has a complete rose-book been offered at 
in such a way as to be invaluable to gardeners and, extra- such a price as this up-to-date, rewritten edition of the 
aii hated gh as dai etn $3.00 rose classic. Details of culture are explained and illustrated 
ee» 8 8 by two of America’s leading rosarians. 40 color illustrations. 
$1.00 
: i icti i . #4. 
2 byte nary of Gantveing Sy © GARDEN BULBS IN COLOR, by McFarland and others. 
. ese . . A companion volume to GARDEN FLOWERS IN 
Easy to use, accurate, and non-technical, this great book 


COLOR, this book pictures in color 83 tulip varieties, 51 
narcissus, 25 lily, 12 iris, and 60 others. Practical, brief 
cultural notes accompany the pictures. Alphabetically 
arranged. $3.50 


GARDEN BOOK WEEK, March 5 to 11, will be garden information 


week at all bookstores, libraries, and seedstores. 


The books described above are available at your bookstore, your seedstore, or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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comes closer than any other volume of equal size to answer- 


ing every question about gardening. It is the recognized 
standard of plant nomenclature in America. $5.00 
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IPOMOEA 
Scarlett O’Hara 


5 All AmericaGold Medal 


Winner. Carnelian red 


pat 


flowers, 3% 


diameter, 
Seed — Pkt. 25¢ 
Large Pkt. 50¢ 

1. oz. $2.50 


ROSE 
Golden State 


Long stemmed, golden 
yellow. Official Rose of 
Golden Gate Interna- 
tional Exposition, 1939. 
Dormant Plants 
$1.50 each 












THE NEWER PERENNIALS 


Northland Daisies 


Super Hardy Chrysan- 
themums—Autumn 
flowering Early October 
—Good clear hues. 


Brunhilde — Bronze 
Igloo — White 
Rheingold — Apricot 
Viking — Burnt Orange 
Freya — Pink 
Kristina — Rose-pink 

A Siegfried Yellow 


60c each $6 per doz. 


COLLECTION—1 each of 7 varieties $3 
3 each of 7 varieties $8 
12 each of 7 varieties $30 


AJUGA, PINK SPIRES 


Valuable for rock garden and ground cover. 
Soft pink. Plants, $1.50 for 3, $5.50 per doz. 


ICELAND POPPY, RED CARDINAL 


New perennial. Intense red color. 


Plants, $1.20 for 3, $4.50 per doz. 
LIATRIS SCARIOSA ALBA 


Snow white. For border or cutting. 
Plants, $1.50 for 3, $5.50 per doz. 


SWEET WILLIAM, NEW BLUE 
First and only blue Sweet William. 
Plants, $1.50 for 3, $5.50 per doz. 


ASTER 
Harrington’s 
Perfected Pink 
Flowers are profuse... 
clear pink. Superior to 
Aster Harrington’s pink 


Plants, $1.50 for 3 
$5.50 per doz. 


VERBENA 
Blue Sentinel 
All America 1939 Win- 
ner. Deep flower heads 


of royal purple. Mats 
10 in. high. 


Seeds — Pkt. 35¢ 
3 pkts. $1.00 











DELPHINIUM 
Pacific Hybrids 


King Arthur Series. Royal violet 
Guinevere Series. Lavender - pink 
Summer Skies Series. Light blue 
White Series. Glistening white 


Vigorous plants of the above from 
3 in. pots. Will bloom this year. 
$1.50 for 3, $5.50 per doz. 


We can also offer seed at $1 
per packet. 


NEW BUDDLEIAS 


Pink Charming— Large lavender- 
pink trusses. 4 to 6 ft. high. 
75¢ each. 


Dubonnet — Red. Entirely new 
color in Buddleias. $1.25 each. 


Headquarters 


jor 
FLOWER GROWER 


1939 
Novelty Parade’ 


eGo 
‘Seed Novelties are Reviewed 
in January Issue 
= 
SEND FOR OUR 1939 SEED ANNUAL 


FREE ON REQUEST 


VamppG ValerSo 


132-138 Church Street, New York City 


Branch Stores: 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Stamford, Conn. 
Newark, N. J. 


Englewood, N. J. 
Hempstead, L. I. 


KINDLY MENTION THIS MAGAZINE -WHEN ORDERING 


KOREAN 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
Excellent for cutting or garden. 

Burgundy — Large Crimson 
Lavender Lady — True Lavender 
Pale Moon— Sulphur yellow 
Roberta Copeland — Tomato red 
Rose Glow— Raspberry rose 


Any of above, 75c¢ each 
Collection: 1 plant each of above 
5 varieties, $3.25 


VIOLETS— PLANTS 
Frey’s Fragrant Single. Purple. 
90¢ for 3, $3.25 per doz. 
Marie Louise. Double Lavender. 
$1.20 for 3, $4.50 per doz. 
Rosina. Rose Pink. 
$1.20 for 3, $4.50 per doz. 


Snow Queen. Long stem, white. | 
$1.20 for 3, $4.50 per doz. 




























































orange. 


$1.50 


ANNUAL 
HOLLYHOCK 
Indian Spring 

All America 1939 Win- 
ner. Produces flowers 
20 weeks from sowing 
seed. Semi-double 
shades of pink. 
Seed— Pkt. 35c 
3 Pkts. $1 





Enormous 
curled and 


3 ft. plants. 


YS oz. $l 


ANTIRRHINUM, GUINEA GOLD 
13 ft. high. Bronzy-orange. 
COCKSCOMB, ROYAL VELVET 
All America 1939 Winner. 
CYNOGLOSSUM, FIRMAMENT 
New dwarf, blue. 
DAHLIA, DWARF BEDDING 
Blooms in less than 4 months. 
MARIGOLD, EARLY SUNSHINE 
Glistening yellow. 
MARIGOLD, RED AND GOLD HYBRIDS 
Double blooms. 
PETUNIA, HOLLYWOOD STAR 
Clear rose pink. 
PHLOX, SALMON GLORY 
Rich salmon-pink. 
SCABIOSA, Blue Moon 
ZINNIA, FANTASY, WHITE LIGHT As 
as has been developed. 








HELIOPSIS 
INCOMPARABILIS 


Blooms early June to 
October. Large Golden 
Flowers. Height 2% 
to 3 feet. 


Plants, $1.50 for 3 
$5.50 per doz. 


clear yellow, tivy 


Dormant Plan 


ASTER a 


All America 
1939 Winner 


flowers—5 in. diame 


Seed — Pkt. 25¢ 


3 to 4 ft. high. Pkt. 


Seed — Pkt. 
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Daintiness 
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New all double vari 
Double fringed p 


Seed — Pkt. 50¢ 
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New Perennials Through the Seasons 


OR months past I have been trying 

out advance samples of “novelty” 

seeds and plants in my own garden 
and visiting nurseries, trial grounds and 
test gardens; enjoying the mad riot of 
floral color and acquainting myself with 
the offerings of seedsmen and nursery- 
men for the year to come. Now the New 
Year has arrived and the many tested 
new varieties of plants are available for 
everyone. 

There is a thrill in this pursuit of the 
unusual which is keenly felt not only by 
the professional horticulturist' but by 
most home gardeners. Everyone wants 
to grow at least a few “novelties” in his 
own garden and to familiarize himself 
with the virtues—and faults—of as many 
as possible. 

In enumerating some of the most im- 
portant of the 1939 perennial offerings 
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ESTHER C. GRAYSON 


[ will try, therefore, to dwell on those 
which show most promise of proving im- 
mediately and dependably valuable in the 
home garden. Many of these are entirely 
new or greatly improved varieties. Others 
are now coming before the American 
public for the first time in sufficient quan- 
tity to supply the demand. All have 
undergone severe trials and careful tests. 


Creeping Phlox and Early Bloomers 


What would the modern gardener do 
for masses of early spring color were it 
not for Phlox subulata? Improved vari- 
eties in separate colors provide just 
exactly the shades desired. There is a 
goodly company of new ones for 1939 
ranging from the whites Maysnow and 
Snowhite to a deep pure blue—Lilako- 
nigin. Pinks earry through from the light 


The flower spikes of Tritoma Sunset are two-toned; the upper half is reddish bronze, 
the lower half yellow 
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shade Leuchtstern to Brightness, a bright 
pink with white markings; salmon-rose 
Ronsdort Beauty; and deep rose-pink 
Samson. The very large flowers of the 
last named variety makes it outstanding. 

Another large-flowered new dwarf is 
Phlox nivalis sylvestris. The rose-red 
flowers of this dense and strong growing 
sort are as large as half dollars and 
appear very early in spring. 

For use as a ground cover, border edg- 
ing or rock garden plant, Ajuga reptans 
Pink Spires is worth consideration. The 
plants are vigorous and free-blooming and 
bear spikes of rose-pink flowers with 
darker throats. 

During the past year I have had several 
inquiries from gardeners as to what sort 
of white Violets to grow. A new single 
white, Snow Queen, is now ready, a hardy 
long-stemmed variety desirable for out- 
door planting or forcing. 


Late Spring Color 


Aquilegias are among the most grace- 
ful and airy of late spring perennials 
and this season we have an extra early 
one to add to our collection. Aquilegia 
oxysepala is a short spurred periwinkle- 
blue variety touched with white at the 
tips of the petals. It blossoms with the 
Darwin Tulips. 

If you did not give Aquilegia Crimson 
Star a trial last summer, by all means 
plant it this year. It still holds its place 
on the list of novelties and is a lovely 
thing with its white center surrounded by 
crimson. 

Most majestic of early summer peren- 
nials is the Delphinium and at last there 
is something entirely new and altogether 
lovely in this class. Last year I think I 
mentioned that 1939 would see the re- 
lease of a really pink Delphinium—and 
now it is here, well named Pink Sensa- 
tion. During the summer of 1937 I saw it 
growing in informal profusion in the gar- 
dens of its introducer. Again this past 
summer [I saw it in full bloom. Having 
studied it thus carefully I can say from 
close personal observation that it is a 
true, beautiful deep rose-pink, altogether 
pleasing in the border or as a cut flower. 
It had already established its desirability 
a year ago but plants were so scarce as 
to necessitate holding it over until this 
year. The large, loose spikes are borne on 
vigorous mildew-free four-foot plants. 
The foliage and flower spikes are sugges- 
tive of the Belladonna type and the first 
burst of bloom is followed by repetitions 
throughout the summer and early autumn. 

With the Galahad Delphinium Series 
in the famed Pacific Hybrids we have a 
new group of fine whites, one featuring 
quantity as well as quality. The indi- 
vidual flowers average three inches in 
diameter and are borne in heavy pyra- 
midal spikes. Also there is now added 
Pacific Pure White, with a white bee, a 
distinguished selection from a noteworthy 
strain. 

2apaver schinzianum resembles a buff- 
orange Iceland Poppy but transplants 
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J. Horace McFarland photos 
Harrington’s Perfected Pink 


Aster 


more easily and so has something addi- 
tional to recommend it. It blooms not 
only all summer but all fall as well. 

Oriental poppies are always fascinating 
in their size, color and form, and in 
Snowflame a gorgeous bi-color novelty 
becomes available. The coloring is white 
and red, the upper two-thirds of the 
flower being white, and with a flame-red 
instead of a black eye. It blooms late. 

Sweet William Single Midget Mixed 
grows but three or four inches tall on a 
plant of globular form and comes in a 
fine range of colors, while New Blue pro- 
duces large lavender trusses on 14-inch 
stems. 

Pyrethrum roseum Robertson’s Dark 

Crimson offers a fine color which holds 
well and a stem of greater substance than 
its predecessor, James Kelway. 
Abelia gaucheri is a new hybrid “Ar- 
butus Shrub” produced by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. The plant 
bears lavender-pink flowers with orange 
markings. 

If you’re one of those gardeners who, 
like the writer, is pestered from June to 
frost with wild Tradeseantia as an irre- 





Delphinium Pink Sensation 
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pressible weed, you may not greet with 
any special enthusiasm the news that a 
new garden variety is available. Recom- 
mendable, however, is James C. Wegue- 
lin, which produces quantities of 
porcelain-blue flowers from June first to 
September. The foliage is decorative 
and the plants do not grow over 18 inches 
high. Needless to say, it does well in any 
location. 

Hardy Cottage Carnations are a type 
with very double flowers in a wide color 
range. The stems have such firmness that 
staking is unnecessary. 


Midsummer Bloom 


If you have poor soil in a dry sunny 
spot in some part of your garden, see 
what Verbascum Cotswold Gem can do 
to relieve a bad situation. The variety 
won an award of merit in Europe when it 
was introduced there a few years back. 
The four-foot spikes are covered with 
soft honey-colored blossoms, purple cen- 
tered, from July to October and it comes 
especially recommended for our hot dry 
summers. 

An English introduction which took an 
award in 1933 and which is now available 
in this country is Heliopsis seabra incom- 
parabilis. This splendid border plant 
grows to three feet and flowers from July 
until Autumn, the blooms being a rich 
yellow, semi-double and 3 inches across. 

A new Begonia-flowered Hollyhock 
Pastel Mixture is a welcome novelty in 
its class. The stalks grow 5 feet and pro- 
duce large, fringed blossoms in delicate 
shades. Double Mixed Souvenir de 
Madam Perrin has semi-double blossoms 
in a fine color range. 

Those who love their herbs will be de- 
lighted with the new Lavandula Mixture, 
Rose, White and Blue for color and seent 
combined. 

The nearest approach to a truly red 
Iceland Poppy has been attained in the 
large flowered searlet-crimson Red Cardi- 
nal offered this year. 

Harvest Fire is said to be the best 
perennial Phlox in years and I certainly 
found it most striking where I saw it in 
bloom last summer. The brilliant salmon- 
orange heads are carried on _ plants 
notable for their clean, disease-resistant 
foliage. 

For a touch of rich color among the 
plants of medium height in the midsum- 
mer border try Helenium Peregrina, the 
iargest flowered variety available. The 
dark mahogany-red blooms are edged with 
gold and the plants grow but 3 feet tall. 


Gaillardia grandiflora Chloe ean be 
planted nearby. It is a large-flowered 


Indian yellow variety. Rudbeckia Autumn 
mln: 4 

Tints produces large star-like flowers on 
two-foot plants and blooms the first year 
from seed. 


Color for Late Summer 


Aconitum Barker’s Variety offers a 
shade of amethyst-blue with branching 
habit, each main flower spike being sur- 
rounded by a number of smaller ones. 

Buddleia is out again this year in a 
new costume. The variety Dubonnet is 
exactly the color of the wine for which 
it is named and makes a splendid eut 
flower as well as a striking garden speci- 
men. 








Sweet William New Blue 


A new gloxinia-flowered Digitalis 
promises to create quite a stir. It has 
no official name as yet though Pastel 
Tints is under consideration. The seed 
is still very scarce but its introducer re- 
ports it as running in a distinet color 
range of yellow, through buff to apricot 
pink, lavender and bright rose. 

Among the September blooming peren- 
nials, Japanese Anemones are perhaps the 
most appealing. Margarete is a_ tall, 
dark double and comes into bloom a week 
ahead of Queen Charlotte. 

If you grow “Chinese Lanterns” for 
winter bouquets you will want to try 
Physalis Gigantea, an award of merit 
winner at the R.H.S. Show in England 
from whence it came. The “lanterns” are 
8 inches in circumference. 

Tritomas, which lend themselves so well 
to modern flower arrangement as well as 
guaranteeing blazing color in the Sep- 
tember border, are offered this season in 
a variety of new separate colors. Gold- 
mine, Golden Pride, Orange Flame, Sun- 
set and Blazing Comet are the well chosen 
names of these. 

(Continued on page 92) 





Phlox Subulata Lilakonigin 
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Summer and fall bloom ean be had from 
Heliopsis incomparabilis (left top) if the 
plants are cut back after the first June 
flowering. Phlox Harvest Fire (top center) 
has exceptionally large flower heads; Liatris 
September Glory (top right) is most showy 
of all kinds. Physalis Gigantea (left) has 
frnits 8 inches around. Should you want 
late summer cut flowers, try Buddleia 
Dubonnet (right). Japanese Anemone 
Margarete (lower left) is dark rose. 
Chrysanthemum Lavender Lady (below 
center) has large flowers colored a delicate 
tone. Helenium "eregrina (lower right) 
has dark mahogany centers and golden 

yellow petals 
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«About This Time, Expect a Change” 


Q says the Old Farmers’ Almanac, 

the chief source of information in 

the olden days. This may well apply 
to our house plants, too. Dark January, 
with its few hours of pale sunlight and 
its bitter cold, is gone, unlamented. 
Thoreau says, “Is not January the hard- 
est month to get through? When you 
have weathered that, you get into the 
gulf stream of winter, nearer the shores 
of spring.” 

How quickly our house plants feel the 
increased warmth of the sun, as each day 
brings it nearer our Northern clime. Now 
is the time to look them over with a 
critical eye, to repair the ravages of 
heated rooms, to prune back a bit, to 
fertilize, perhaps to repot. 

Geraniums should now be preparing for 
the spring burst of bloom. Short, stocky 
growth, with erisp green leaves is_ the 
desired condition, but jack of sunshine 
and overheated rooms may have produced 
a weak, spindly growth. Cut this back 
one-third, and when new growth starts 
apply some good fertilizer, preferably 
manure water, about the color of weak 
tea, or other convenient-to-use plant food, 
once in two weeks. Move the plant 
into a cooler room, in full sunshine, and 
watch it leap for joy. 

Begonias, in February, feel the ap- 
proach of spring, even more than Gera- 
niums. The Begonia is a summer 
growing plant, and although some vari- 
eties will grow and bloom in midwinter, 
notably the Christmas flowering types, 
children of Socotrana, the Semperflorens, 
and a few others, the majority of them 
are spring and summer bloomers. The 
rhizomatous tvpes—Feasti, the Manieatas, 
Ricinifolia and Sunderbruchi—begin to 
bloom in February and continue for two 
months, tall sprays of lacy-pink flowers. 
When buds appear, the plants will bene- 
fit by regular feedings. Clay’s fertilizer 
is exeellent; a quarter teaspoonful to a 
four-inch pot, every other week for two 
or three feedings, then skip a week. This 
should be given only to a strong, healthy 
plant, sprinkled over the soil when it is 
moist, then watered in. Do not sprinkle 
on dry soil, as it is more apt to burn. 
Remember that over-feeding will produce 
brittle foliage and check growth. Above 
all, do not feed a weak or sickly plant, 
for it will hinder, not help it. 


How to Repot Plants 


LANTS which have become potbound 

may be repotted at this time. First 
make sure they need it, for some plants 
—Geraniums, for instanee—bloom better 
when potbound, Water the plant, so that 
the soil is moist before repotting. Turn it, 
upside down, keeping the fingers of the 
left hand spread aeross the surface of the 
pot. Tap the pot on the edge of the 
table, and usually the plant will slip easily 
from the pot into your hand. If it re- 
fuses to budge, you may be sure it is so 
potbound that the roots are clinging to 
the side of the pot. Run a thin-bladed 
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knife around the sides of the pot to break 
the root contacts, and the plant will then 
come out. If the roots show only a little 
through the ball of earth, return the 
plant to the pot—it does not need repot- 
ting. But if they have formed a complete 
mat over the earth, remove the drainage 
material from the base, and as mueh soil, 
especially from the top, as can be re- 
moved without injuring the roots. 


Soils and Water 


ET us suppose that the plant in ques- 

~ tion is a young Begonia. Mix two 
pots of sandy loam, one pot sand, one- 
half pot leaf mold and one-half pot bone 
meal and Seotch soot. The latter inten- 
sifies the color of leaves and flowers. Mix 
the soil very thoroughly and handle the 
plant carefully. Usually, a pot one size 
larger will be sufficient, unless you know 
that plant to be a vigorous, quick growing 
type. Then you may use a pot two sizes 
larger. Water well after repotting and 
keep in a cool, shady place for a few 
days. Be careful not to overwater after 
repotting. 

Begonias are moisture loving, but they 
prefer it in the air rather than on their 
roots. Spray daily with a fine spray while 
they are recovering from the check of 
repotting. After the plant is well rooted 
and beginning to grow again, it may be 
fed with weak manure water. Long, 
scrawny branches may be pinched back 
now for more shapely growth, and the 
tall plants carefully staked and _ tied. 
Use green bamboo stakes and soft green 
twine for good effect. The Geranium, a 
native of the dry tablelands of South 
Africa, needs a rather stiff soil, without 
fertilizer, except, perhaps, a little bone 
meal—a six-inch potful to a bushel of 
soil. <A rich soil will give you plenty of 
foliage, but no flowers. Pot very firmly, 
and keep on the dry side. A wet, soggy 
soil is ruinous—the leaves will fall and 
the buds blight. If the plant is in a 
glazed pot, it will need less water than 
one in a clay pot. Ivies and hard wooded 
plants may be potted in the same stiff 
soil as Geraniums. In fact, the average 
soil will suit the average plant. 


Routing Earthworms 


ERHAPS you have found round gra- 

nules of soil in your pots, which be- 
tray the presence of angleworms. The 
earth’s first plow, beneficial in open soil, 
they certainly are not so when churning 
round and round in a pot, turning the 
soil to a sticky mass. If this is the ease, 
repotting is necessary. Unless the plant 
is badly potbound, use the same size pot, 
but wash off the old soil, and replace with 
fresh. Handle the roots carefully, for the 
process is disturbing at best, but worms 
must be removed. 

If the soil is not sticky, repotting is 
not necessary, and the worms may be 
induced to leave by other methods. Dis- 
solve one teaspoonful of air slacked lime 
in a gallon of water, and soak the pot in 


it until the worms come out. Then plunge 
the pot in fresh water for a short time. 
Ivory soap suds may be used in the same 
way, instead of lime, or you may tap the 
plant from the pot, and squeeze the root 
ball in your hands until the worms 
emerge. 

If you will grow your Geraniums in 
small pots, in firm soil, kept on the dry 
side, in a cool room with full sunshine, 
they will give you plentv of flowers. Yel- 
lowing leaves may be caused by excess 
of heat, or water, by escaping gas, or by 
a soil which is deficient in nitrogen. If 
the leaf also has a pearly, encrusted edge, 
and the opening buds blight, showing a 
bluish color, you may suspect the pres- 
ence of chlorine in your water supply. 
This is added to make it safe for human 
use by killing all animal or vegetable 
matter, and the luckless Geranium or 
Begonia, being in the latter class, meet 
ihe fate prepared for them. 


Chlorine Is Dangerous 


HE best remedy is to use rain water, 

easily obtained in “February fill- 
dike.” True, it may come in the form of 
snow, and contains nitrogen and ammo- 
nia, so that the farmers eall it the poor 
man’s manure. How much nitrogen and 
ammonia remains after the snow has 
been melted by standing in a warm room 
is a question, but fresh rain water is un- 
doubtedly beueficial. Boiling chlorinated 
water might be helpful, and water which 
has stood in the open air for 24 hours 
will lose some of the chlorine. Well 
water may, or may not, be good for your 
plants. If it is “hard,” that is, with much 
lime in it, some plants will suffer, Be- 
gonias for instance. 

It may puzzle you to find that your 
local florist is not troubled by chlorinated 
water, yet it seriously injures your house 
plants. But plants in a greenhouse are 
watered with a fine hose spray, and much 
of the water is applied to walls and floors. 
Also,. the ventilators are open and some 
of the gas escapes that way. The house 
plant, imprisoned in a pot, watered di- 
rectly upon the soil, gets a concentrated 
dose, with dire results. 

Plants are quite as dependent on fresh 
air and cleanliness as people. How ean a 
plant breathe through its leaves as Nature 
intended it to do, if they are thick with 
dust? No good housekeeper would allow 
a polished table to show the dust of 
weeks; why allow polished leaves to show 
it? One is as bad housekeeping as the 
other. At least once a week the plants 
should be sprayed thoroughly. A small 
bath spray is an excellent thing to use, 
and if the water is chlorinated, hold the 
plant in your hand, head downwards 
while spraying. Then shake gently before 
setting it down, so that a minimum of the 
poisonous water reaches the soil. Do not 
put the plant in a sunny window until 
the foliage is quite dry, for slight imper- 
fections in the glass focus the sun’s rays 
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“In the pink group, I would certainly need the lovely Polyantha, Springtime (left). Will Rogers (right) is one of the darkest of my 


red favorites, and among the most fragrant” 


What Roses for 1939? 


HILE this is a Breeze Hill story, 
it follows the lines indicated in 
the January FLOwerR GROWER in 

taking into account the consideration of 
Roses for this year of 1939. No matter 
how snowy and frozen it is when these 
words are read, the real Rose lover will 
find no diffieulty in planning for the 
better Roses he should surely be expect- 
ing this year. He will be consoling him- 
self—if that is the right word—with the 
knowledge that no flower God has given 
man produces so promptly and so effect- 
ively as does the Rose. 

In March preferably, and certainly in 
April and early May—no later, I hope— 
these new Roses will be carefully pur- 
chased and as carefully planted. Once 
safely put into the ground aceording to 
the methods now easily available, there 
is nothing to do but enjoy the few inter- 
vening weeks before in June those Roses, 
all frozen now in February, and nothing 
but bare twigs when planting time comes, 
will be showing what a glorious flower 
is the Rose. 

It’s my plan to diseuss the tendencies 
of modern Roses from the standpoint of 
the trials which continually proceed at 
Breeze Hill, where each year more than 
eight hundred varieties, treated as well 
as we know how but never petted, show 
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us a long, long suecession of beauty, fra- 
grance and desirability. 

This feeling of anticipation is increased 
as I reflect on the high quality of the 
Rose product of 1938. That season began 
there auspiciously with the new Roses 
and the old Roses, and they bloomed su- 
perbly in June. Then came hot, dry, 
difficult weather, and they seemed to go 
to sleep in late July and through most of 
August, indeed even until the middle of 
September, when with a succession of 
cool nights and well-spaced rains they 
jumped into such richness and profusion 
of bloom and fragrant beauty as I had 
never before seen. They bloomed, indeed, 
right into the snowy time about Thanks- 
giving Day, and he who was not satis- 
fied with what 1938 did for his Rose gar- 
den, if he treated it respectfully and 
respectably, would be hard to please. 


UT before I talk varieties let me tell 

a little of methods that ought to be 
followed to get success. I do not mean 
by this to set up the old “shall” and 
“must” assurances under which a fixed 
and inflexible rule was preferably fol- 
lowed. After more than a quarter cen- 
tury of lively Rose-growing I know that 
the Rose is keen to bloom wherever it is 
loved and that there is a Rose for all 


soils and locations, as well as climates, 
so long as there is not only the love re- 
ferred to but reasonably fertile soil good 
enough to grow a husky weed, sun ex- 
posure for a half-day or more, and not 
too much root competition. 

But it is fair to say that success is 
vasier and much cheaper in money as 
well as in effort if the inexperienced grow- 
er gets into the American Rose Society,* 
whieh will provide him at the very begin- 
ning with the “primer” literature he 
needs, and support his further efforts 
with timely observations on how others 
of like minds and desires have succeeded. 
The literature and the impending fellow- 
ship with members wil] acquaint the tyro 
with what other people have done and 
how they did it. Each year the “Proof 
of the Pudding” tells the experience of 
growers right across and up and down 
the continent with all the newer varieties, 
and it is experience that is not in the 
least window-dressed, being just the raw 
results. 

The tendency of Roses in this modern 
kind of Rose growing, which we try to 
prove out at Breeze Hill, is to insist on 
plants which have strength to produce 
Roses. We look longingly and sorrow- 





* American Kose Society, Harrisburg, Pa., 
membership $3.50. 
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fully before we discard it at a variety 
with lovely flowers which has not a 
plant under it to keep on producing those 
flowers. This year, for example, we dis- 
carded one gorgeous Rose which bloomed 
like a sunset with its many hues, but 
which lay low to the ground, grew very 
little at all, and had only one or two 
blooms. Out it went! 


O we want strong plants. A good 

example to compare with is the old 
familiar Radiance, which would not have 
become the favorite Rose of America in 
the face of many Roses better in bloom 
if it had not had the disposition to hold 
on under difficulties, to prosper and to 
persist. Now right in close with Ra- 
dianee, which is pink, I think of the 
lovely MeGredy’s Triumph, tall, strong, 
fragrant, outstanding, and a wonderfully 
good grower. I am willing to take that 
Rose as a basis of comparison, because 
the other new Roses I am recommending 
ought to be at least as good, and there is 
no reason why they should not be better, 
for the perfect Rose has not yet reached 
us. 
Right here let me say that this is not 
a preseription of the Roses to buy, but a 
recitation of my own experiences in the 
‘adventure of Rose growing, which is the 
finest possible plant adventure. I do not 
have a “favorite dozen,” but I do have 
a favorite five hundred, or some such 
number, within which I adventure, find- 
ing certain preferences, and, to be frank 
about it, certain annoyances. 

To the pink group, though it is not 
altogether pink, I should want to add 
Countess Vandal, and then, because it is 
single as well as pink, Dainty Bess would 
come into the picture. So would Sterling 
for a solid, deeper pink, and deeper yet 
for those who want even color would be 
the Rose named for me, Editor MeFar- 
land. I should have to add MeGredy’s 
Pink to this list, and Nellie E. Hillock 
as well, while in the curious hybrid elass 
between Polyantha and Hybrid Tea I 
would certainly need my own lovely 


McGredy’s Sunset 


Springtime as a Polyantha and Roches- 
ter as a deeper pink and very lovely Rose. 
Texas Centennial, a sport of the much 
loved President Herbert Hoover, is a 
fine pink Rose, and it has the Hoover 
habit of profuse bloom and the kind of 
growth I believe in. Warrawee is a pure 
pink, with a formal, fine bud plentifully 
produced on an amazing plant. 

But I must get away from too much 
pink, despite the fact that pink is the 
real Rose color. Those I have mentioned 
are, within my own knowledge, all differ- 
ent, all good growers, all desirable. 


OMEHOW we think first of the pres- 
ent Hybrid Tea Roses in reference 
to the sunshine. We want yellow Roses. 
None better has appeared than Eclipse, 
with its long, pointed buds. Condesa de 
Sastago is not all yellow, but it is all 


good. Feu Pernet-Ducher is different 
from any other Rose. Dolly Madison 


gives very deep, rich color, and gives it 
late and long. MeGredy’s Yellow has a 
high reputation as well. Phyllis Gold is 
much vaunted in England, but it has not 
behaved with us. A solid old friend in 
yellow is Mrs. P. S. duPont. Queen Mary 
which is officially R.M.S. Queen Mary to 
please the Cunard Line runs out into 
the mixed colors which glow and please, 
and right with it I need to name Me- 
Gredy’s Coral. Mme. Joseph Perraud is 
to me indispensable. I did mention Pres- 
ident Herbert Hoover as essential, but 
the old Talisman with its many sports 
is no longer essential, while Signora, 
which is the bob-tailed name of a grand 
Italian Rose, is in the top list of neces- 
sities. 

White Roses are desirable, but they do 
not excite people sufficiently, for some 
reason. In my experience the best of 
all is the old Mme. Jules Bouché. Rex 
Anderson is a good newer Rose with a 
little greenish yellow tinge. Mrs. Fran- 
eis King, which has in it Nutkama blood, 
has a flat open flower that gives much 
pleasure. Mr. Hatton’s Snowbird is the 
ironclad Rose, because it blooms and 





Mabelle Stearns 


blooms, and it never will invite blackspot. 

When we swing over to the red Roses 
we have an embarrassment of riches to 
consider in the newer roses. Etoile de 
Hollande is the standard of comparison. 
We put with it Christopher Stone, as 
good or better in habit and a brighter 
scarlet. President Boone is my own real 
pet, even though it does occasionally tip 
over its tremendous flower when full of 
dew or rain. It grows breast-high and 
doesn’t know how to stop blooming. 
Matador and Rouge Mallerin are vary- 
ing but good Roses in the red section, 
and Crimson Glory is one without which 
[ should not like to have a garden, be- 
cause it combines rich color with rich 
fragrance and a good blooming habit on 
a compact plant. The lovely Will Rogers 
is the darkest of all these red favorites, 
and among the most fragrant. It belongs 
in this generally select list. I could add 
a dozen more good reds, but I would not 
really need them except The General, a 
low and spreading producer of all-season 
bloom. 


A* sreeze Hill we have long special- 
ized in climbing Roses, as anyone 
will understand when he realizes that we 
had 177 sorts in 1938, with more coming 
all the time. I dare not go far in de- 
scribing them here, more than to say that 
the flowers have become larger, the 
growth stronger, the hardiness more 
definite, in these superb things. I hard- 
ly expect ever to see a better rich pink, 
fragrant Rose than Zephirine Drouhin, 
even if it is old, and it puts out Climbing 
American Beauty, lovely in itself but 
with a bad habit of holding its dead 
blooms. My old friend Purity is still 
the finest of the white Roses, for its 
name fits it. The Australian sorts which 
came to Breeze Hill 15 years ago still 
stand superior, and Nora Cuningham, 
Kitty Kininmonth, Miss Marion Manifold 
and Black Boy will do good service. 
There are now good yellow climbing 
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The Promising New Roses 


HE War of the Roses did not end 
with the Battle of Bosworth in 


1485. No, it rages even more 
fiercely today. Every year in the Rose 
garden the battle goes on without quarter. 
Every season sees the battle of the old 
established monarchs, the queens of the 
garden, against the newcomers, the nov- 
elty varieties. In drawn battle we have 
Etoile de Hollande, Kaiserin Auguste 
Viktoria, Radiance and all the old guard 
against Crimson Glory, Rex Anderson and 
their fellow revolutionists. The carnage 
is terrific among the upstart novelties, 
but now and then an established old fa- 
vorite is deposed and a newcomer comes 
to the throne. 

Are you satisfied with the Roses in your 
garden? Is an old favorite too stingy 
with its bloom or does it lack a finish to 
its form? Do you have a zest for gam- 
bling with the new and unknown in hopes 
of something finer and more perfect? 
Then look to the new Rose novelties for 
there may lie the answer to your troubles. 

First as to the “older” new varieties— 
last spring I asked the reporters to the 
“Proof of the Pudding” in the American 
Rose Annual to select the best ten Roses 
introduced in the last ten years (1928- 
1937). These reporters are amateur Rose 
growers, just as you and I, who find 
pleasure in trying the new and watching 
the unknown. Lists of choices were sent 
in by 88 of them from all over the United 
States and Canada. Here is the list of 
the top 10 compiled from their choices 
and listed in the order of their prefer- 
ence: 

President Herbert Hoover 

1930) 

Golden Dawn 


(Coddington 
(Grant 1929) 
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W. L. AYRES, (Mich.) 


Mrs. Sam McGredy (McGredy 1929) 
Comtesse Vandal (Leenders 1932) 
Condesa de Sastago (Dot 1933) 
Crimson Glory (Kordes 1935) 

Edith Nellie Perkins (Dickson 1928) 
Mrs. Pierre S. duPont (Mallerin 1929) 
Talisman (Montgomery 1929) 


Editor MeFarland (Mallerin 1931) 


Here, then, we may consider is a group 
of uvstarts that forced their way into 
our gardens and hearts. Some indeed, 
such as President Hoover and Golden 
Dawn, are by now such established favor- 
ites that it is difficult to think of them as 
novelties. With one exception all received 
fine reports from all sections of the coun- 
try and seem destined to grow in our gar- 
dens for many years. The one whose 
crown is shaky is Talisman, which made 
its way into the “Big Ten” by heavy 
voting in New York and California and 
appears to have few friends elsewhere. 
The newest Rose in this list, Crimson 
Glory, should appear in every Rose gar- 
den as it is pushing forward in favor 
rapidly and winning ribbons in all the 
Rose shows. Many are proclaiming it 
the finest of all red Roses and it is wag- 
ing a great battle with Etoile de Hol- 
lande for this high honor. 

Other recent Roses which missed this 
best ten by narrow margins, largely at- 
tributable to their newness, were Eclipse, 
Nicolas’ perfect yellow bud for cutting, 
Feu Pernet-Ducher, a temperamental 
variety that is the most beautiful yellow 
Rose of them all when right, Mme. Co- 
chet-Cochet, a fine coppery pink, and 
Christopher Stone, the fieriest red of 
them all. Any of these may make its 
way into the “Big Ten” whenever this 
list is again compiled. 


From the House of McGredy 


Now let us turn to the novelties of 
more recent date which are now on trial 
in my own garden as well as in test gar- 
dens elsewhere. At the top of this year’s 
crop of novelties stand two fine MceGredy 
varieties, Rex Anderson and MeGredy’s 
Sunset, worthy representatives of the 
fine line of Roses that began to appear 
from Portadown, Ireland, about 1870. 
The house of MeGredy has maintained 
a high standard of excellence in their 
many introductions, in which Lady Alice 
Stanley, Mrs. Henry Morse, Margaret 
McGredy (still perhaps the finest of all 
bedding Roses), and Mrs. Sam MeGredy 
have been outstanding. 


McGredy’s Sunset is a small flower of 
yellow-apricot blend on a small compact 
bush that never heard of rest periods. 
Even in midsummer it holds its color 
and keeps right on blooming. Its soft 
colors are perfectly fitted for table deco- 
rations and the wealth of bloom indicates 
a fine variety for bedding. 

Does Kaiserin Auguste Viktoria give a 
couple of grand blooms and then quit 
for the season, or sulk along and refuse 
to grow? Perhaps the answer to our 
search for a white with form and vigor 
may be Rex Anderson. Its large exhibi- 
tion blooms are pale lemon fading pure 
white and are set off by narrow olive- 
green foliage giving it a fine background. 
The bushes grew in my garden to 40 
inches with some cutting stems to 20 
inches. Like most varieties with exhibi- 
tion blooms. it is not a profuse bloomer 
but there is a steady growth and bloom 
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When Will Your Orchids Bloom ? 


ENRY D. THOREAU, the “Her- 
mit Naturalist,’ once remarked 


that he could tell the time of year 
within three days, if awakened in a 
swamp after a long sleep, by the vegeta- 
tion he would find growing about him. 
This same feat might also seem possible 
to a well informed orchidist who is fam- 
iliar with the blooming periods of wild 
species Orchids for they all have a defi- 


NORMAN C. YARIAN 


nite time for blooming and seem to be 
influenced but little by cultural methods 
or conditions. No doubt in their natural 
habitat they are quite inflexible as to 
their seasons of bloom and would be but 
little influenced by the variations of 


weather from year to year. 

This characteristic of the species is 
not necessarily found to be true of their 
practically 


hybrids and while species 








never bloom but once a year, a hybrid 
may do so and may produce flowers at 
one period one year and at another the 
following year. 

I have had that experience recently 
with three plants of a trigeneric cross, 
Brasso - Laelio - Cattleya “Afterglow” 
which formerly blossomed only in the 
fall but last season produced its large 
deeply colored flowers fully four months 
ahead of its usual time for bloom. 


HIS uncertainty of time of the hy- 

brids and their possibility of bloom- 
ing twice a year is somewhat of an ad- 
vantage to an amateur who does not de- 
pend upon Orchids for a certain holi- 
day season, as the commercial grower 
does, but who is eager for them no mat- 
ter when they come. Too, the grower 
for profit may to a degree welcome their 
vagrancy but he must also have some 
dependable species which are sure to pro- 
duce flowers when he most needs them. 
For that, he must largely turn to the 
species and the Cattleyas in the table 
will be found largely to cover the entire 
year in their periods of bloom. Every 
amateur should use the list from which 
to make his selection to satisfy his own 
preferences as to season. 

I do not, however, wish to imply that 
cultural variations are not capable of, 
to a degree, influencing the period of 
bloom of species, for commercial grow- 
ers do make use of temperature control 
and at times of artificial fertilization to 
either accelerate or retard the usual 
period of bloom but great care must be 
exercised in such attempts and the vital- 
ity of the plants may be impaired. Na- 
ture has largely established their tempo 
and man cannot greatly influence it. 
When he does the ultimate result may 
not be desirable. 

The amateur need not be confined to 
species for his selection any more than 
need the commercial grower. Usually 
after having begun with species, every 
amateur is likely to turn to hybrids. As 
stated above, their periods of bloom are 
not quite as accurately established, usu- 
ally following, somewhat, the periods 
of the parents, but in general they are 
more robust and often more beautiful 
than either of their parents. 

Not only are hybrids produced by 
crossing species, but also by either cross- 
ing species with hybrids or even hybrids 
by hybrids. The farther away from the 
species the cross becomes the less cer- 
tain the result, and if too highly bred, 
the seed pod when it ripens may prove 
to be an “empty cradle,’ so far as ger- 
mination is concerned. 


Orchids shown by Lager & Hurrell at the 
autumn exhibition of the Horticultural So- 
ciety of New York won the Society’s Sweep- 
stake Gold Medal. In this display was Vanda 
Boschii (above) mottled pinkish purple on 
white, shown for the first time in this coun- 
try. The hybrid seedling (below) won first 
prize as the best American raised hybrid 
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“Afterglow.” a trigeneric cross, is a deeply 


colored flower and fragant. This bloom 
grown by Dr. Yarian measured seven inches 
across 


HEN, too, certain genera may be 
crossed, such as the Laelias with the 
Cattleyas, producing  Laelio-Cattleyas, 
and the Brassavolas with either the Cat- 
tleyas or Laelies and we may have a 
Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya, a trigeneri¢ cross. 
Some of these prove to be of exceptional 
size and beauty, sometimes too large and 
showy for corsage wear but the envy of 
other hybridists at the Orchid shows. 
Many other crosses are possible among 
genera, and the new hybrids having been 
produced between them and species as 
well as hybrids is legion. Finding appro- 
priate names for the new children must 
tax the imagination of the hybridists. 








Editor’s Note: This is the eleventh article 
in a series which has been written by Dr. 
Yarian especially for FLOWER Grower. The 
author has kindly consented to answer ques- 
tions for readers. 














Saintpaulia Culture 


Luoyp TRUXAL 
Ohio State University 


HE long blooming period and deep 

blue color of the African Violet make 
it a desirable plant for home use. It’s 
also popular because it requires little light 
and is well suited to the dry atmosphere 
found in the home. Many people have 
had success with this plant in terrariums. 

The eulture of the African Violet is 
comparatively simple provided one or two 
facts are borne in mind; namely, water- 
ing and soil. Soil experiments have indi- 


cated the superiority of a compost plus 
one-quarter well rotted manure. Com- 
post and manure not only will provide 
humus but also drainage which is of ex- 
treme importance in the culture of this 
plant. Drainage and watering are closely 
related. The African Violet should be 
kept moist at all times but not soaked. 
Poor growth will more than likely result 
from overwatering than underwatering. 
African Violets should also be watered 
without splashing; overhead watering 
should not be employed. Failure to ob- 
serve this caution will result in spotted 
foliage. 














Cattleya trianae, January to March......... 
Cattleya schroederiana, March and April..... 


Cattleya mendeli, April and May 


Cattleya gaskelliana, August and September. . 


Cattleya labiata, October and November.... 


Cattleya percivalliana, December 


Cattleya skinneri, April and May 





CATTLEYA SPECIES AND THEIR UsuaL PEeriops oF BLOOM 


Cattleya mossiae, April and May to June .... 


Cattleya warneri, May and June............ 


Cattleya gigas, June and July............... 


Cattleya dowiana and aurea, June and July... 


Cattleya harrisoniana, September and October. 


Cattleya bowringiana, October and November. 


One of the best winter bloomers 

Fairly desirable; not as good as Mossiae. 
The “ Easter Cattleya ” 

One of the very best Orchids 

An excellent grower and bloomer, usually 
white sepals and petals 

Not so generally grown but good and 
similar ta Labiata 

As the name implies, is large and beautiful, 
but not an especially easy species to 
grow and flower 

One of the most beautiful of all species 
yellow sepals and petals. Rather diffi- 
cult to grow 

Less desirable than many but worth growing 

Considered good, has some white forms 

A good species and also has some white 
types 

Many medium size flowers on a stem; 
flowers resemble Cattleya skinneri; de- 
sirable for the amateur 

Known as the “Christmas Orchid,” 
Medium size; principal worth is its time 
of bloom and inexpensiveness. Some 
types much better than others, a good 
amateur variety 

Bears many medium colored flowers on 
each stem. Has white throat and there 
is an alba form. An inexpensive Orchid 
and desirable for the amateur 
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The Saintpaulia is propagated by leaf 
cuttings, the leaf stem or petiole inserted 
in clean sand. When rooted they can be 
potted in 24-inch or 3-inch pots. After 
they are pot-bound, they are shifted to 
four-inch, then to five-inch pots, thereby 
reaching the final pot by gradual stages. 
At all times the young plants should be 
kept out of direct sunlight to prevent 
damage to the foliage. 

The original Saintpaulia ionantha is 
still widely grown, but newer varieties, 
such as Blue Boy, which is deeper blue, 
and Sailor Boy, similar to Blue Boy but 
with darker foliage and lighter flowers, 
are growing in popularity. lonantha, 
Sailor Boy and Viking seem to be the 
most popular varieties. 


Evergreens Shelter Tiny Birds 


ACK MINER is even more a friend 
of small birds than a protector of the 
larger ones. 


Flat, fertile Essex County, rich with 
heavy clay loam, produces mostly hard- 
wood trees, like ash, maple, oak and hick- 
ory. Small song and insect-eating birds 
favor the shelter of evergreens, so the 
naturalist has planted several thousand 
White and Seotch Pine, Norway Spruce 
and Red Cedar on his estate. 

Today the Kingsville (Ontario, Can- 
ada) bird sanctuary ponds are not only 
sheltered by the evergreens, but the natu- 
ral windbreaks house many small but 
valued birds. Thousands flying southward 
during migration time stop for food and 
secure rest at the sanctuary. They search 
every leaf for tiny flies and insect eggs. 

In the middle of September and the 
early part of October the feathered visi- 
tors migrate, with sharp-shinned hawks 
and other enemies not far behind. But 
hawks and owls have no opportunity to 
molest small birds at the sanctuary. Close 
watch is kept for aerial killers. 
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Photograph by SEAF 


This lovely mantel decoration, done by Mrs. Paul Downing, is of Mugho Pine 


Simple Charm in Evergreen Arrangements 


DOROTHY BIDDLE and DOROTHEA BLOM 


ATURE seems to have thought that 
foliage deserved a more important 
place in outdoor decoration than 

flowers. It was a long, hard fight to give 
foliage an important place as a cut mate- 
rial in the eyes of American flower 
arrangement enthusiasts, but it was a win- 
ning fight. Ten years ago—even today, 
alas, in some cases—“authorities” often 
said with condescension toward Nature’s 
favored, the foliages: “If you use foliage 
with the flowers in your arrangements, it 
should be the flowers’ own foliage.” 

Long sinee, the flower arrangement 
conscious have been gleaning from their 
gardens the most effective foliages to use 
with particular flowers. In the New Jer- 
sey section of the International Flower 
Show last March, the schedule ealled for 
an arrangement of foliage with one flower 
or spray of flowers as an accent—and no 
limiting the exhibitors as to any relation- 
ship between the foliages and the flowers. 
A fall show last year called for a similar 
class which gave a stimulating challenge 
for a time of year when isolated flowers 
of perfection were not uncommon in the 
garden. “All foliage” classes make fre- 
quent appearances now in flower shows. 





]% February, what real flower arrange- 
ment enthusiast can resist donning 
galoshes and her warmest (and clumsi- 
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est!) mittens, blowing the dust off her 
garden shears, and venturing through the 
deserted, flowerless gardens, to bring some 
of the simplicity of our temperate winter 
into the house? The results may be the 
first foliage arrangement the home-maker 
has had since that suffocatingly hot spell 
last summer when she felt that flower 
colors, even the most delicate, were too 
stimulating to endure with the heat. This 
time there is a different motive. Perhaps 
the gardener has been using a great many 
florist’s flowers and feels out of touch 
with the good earth. She wants to break 
the monotony of the consistent perfection 
typical of greenhouse-bred darlings, and 
rediscover something wholesomely rugged 
from the unpampered world out-of-doors. 

Those principles which our enthusiast 
has made her tools in making flower ar- 
‘angements are still with her to use with 
the winter foliages. The principles of de- 
sign remain whether the medium be 
flowers, foliages, granite or pastels. The 
sense of growth, of rhythm, of pleasing 
repetition, are still important; so is the 
recognition of the need for simplicity in 
foliages and in foliage combinations. Gay 
flower colors will not be here to distract 
the mind from a sense of confusion; 
what color contrasts are present will be 
subtle, needing a plain background of 
contrasting color to appear at their best. 


The arranger will find by experiment that 
the subtle tonality of eoler in winter 
foliage arrangements needs good lighting, 
and that when the composition is put 
against a good light, as in a window, all 
the beautiful soft color is lost and noth- 
ing is left but a silhouette. 


ERHAPS the easiest approach to the 

use of evergreen material is inspired 
by the Japanese, who have been studying 
the use of such cut material for centuries. 
The finished design may not be more than 
vaguely reminiscent of a Japanese ar- 
rangement, but the pattern of simple lines 
which has come from the Orient for our 
use in cut material is retained. An ex- 
ample of an arrangement occidental in 
its instinctive rhythm but oriental in its 
simplicity is the evergreen mantel deco- 
ration designed by Mrs. Paul Downing. 
The Mugho Pine is almost unique among 
evergreens for its gently twisted curves, 
and such evergreens would certainly be 
handled to carry out the rhythm that the 
plant material itself suggests. In Mrs. 
Downing’s arrangement the simple, light 
background makes an ideal surface for 
the smoky shadows as well as for the 
branches themselves. 

Broad-leaved evergreens of the rosette 
type, such as Laurel, Magnolia grandi- 
flora and Pachysandra, may suggest 
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an arrangement more typically masses, 
although many most effective arrange- 
ments, even of this more patterned 
material, are of the line type. In the 
case of Laurel for a line arrangement, 
thinning of the leaf rosettes is usually 
desirable, both to expose more of an in- 
teresting stem line, and to make the ar- 
rangement lighter toward the top. 

In combining materials, we may con- 
sider four elements: mass, line, texture 
and color. Generally speaking, a broad- 
leaved and a needled evergreen will offer 
the desirable line, mass and texture con- 
trast. The broad-leaved evergreen is usu- 
ally heavier and will give a better feel- 
ing of solidity if it is placed near the 
rim of the vase—at the center of growth 
of the design, with the lighter needled 
material higher and away from the center 
of growth. When it comes to color, few 
people realize and value the variety to be 
found in a bleak winter garden. In our 
house, we have made an arrangement of 
filmy sprays of bluish gray Cedar, some 
leaves of Mahonia (Oregon Grape) made 
quite purple by the low winter tempera- 
ture, and a naked branch of yellow- 
stemmed Dogwood. As to the changing 
of color in the Mahonia leaves, it is in- 
teresting to investigate a winter garden to 
find what the extreme cold does to some 
of its colors. That is a part of the joy 
of gleaning for green arrangements for 
winter. 

Winter garden arrangements will re- 
main fresher and greener if we put water 
into the vases holding them. Some mate- 
rial, such as Hemlock, has a life nearly 
as short as that of a May fly if it is not 
kept in water. 





UCH evergreen material is awkward 

to handle in the general run of 
flower holders. As the stems are woody 
and strong, they may be handled with 
ease and good control by filling the eon- 
tainer with sand or bird gravel flooded 
with water. 

Our containers for these winter ar- 
rangements will be simple and in keeping 
with an intimacy with nature. Wood, tar- 
nished metals, dull pottery, are all good. 
In color they should be less conspicuous 
than the subtle colors with which we are 
dealing. 











Garden Quiz 


Can you answer these garden 
questions? Test your knowledge. 
The answers are on page 95, 


1. When potting, is it better to 
press the soil down with the 
thumbs or to tap the pot on 
the bench? 

2. Should a box, prepared for seed 
sowing, be watered before or 
after sowing? 

3. What is a host plant? 

4. What is a floret? 


5. What plant is known as the 
vegetable oyster? 

6. What is the difference between 
an Orehid and an Orchis? 

7. What is Shamrock? 


8. Are Yew berries poisonous? 


The All-America 
Vegetables 


IGHEST scoring All-America 

vegetable this year was New 
Hampshire Hybrid Eggplant, a sil- 
ver medal winner. Others were 
Granda Snap Bean, flat, straight 
green podded, stringless; and Clem- 
son Spineless Okra. Bronze medal 
winners: Snap Bean,  Plentiful; 
White Lightening Okra, early, spine- 
less; and Golden Table Queen Squash. 
Honorable mention: Queen of Colo- 
rado Cantaloupe, pink flesh; Kings- 
crost Hybrid Bantam Corn; Top 
Notch Pea; Aristogold Bantam No. 
1 Hybrid Corn, large eared; Wayside 
Market Cantaloupe, golden flesh; and 
Connecticut Straightneck Squash. 














Clemson Spineless Okra, green podded, 
prolific, comes from South Carolina 





Golden Table Queen Squash has a 
thin hard shell and sweet golden flesh 

















Burpee’s Top Notch Pea is wrinkled, 
early, and grows to four feet tall 








Eggplant, New Hampshire Hybrid, is 
early, very productive, and worthy 





Ferry’s Plentiful Snap Bean has long, 
straight, flat, stringless green pods 














Kingscrost Hybrid Bantam Corn is 
sweet, 12-rowed and has a small cob 





Connecticut Straightneck Squash is 
splendid light yellow summer variety 
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Facts, Fakes and Philosophies 


Y tools used to have the bad 
M habit, until I cured them, of hid- 

ing in the garden and, worse still, 
of wandering to the neighbors’ places 
and making themselves at home there. 
Even branding them with my _ initials 
wasn’t as effective as I had hoped. But 
after I painted them bright red they were 
easy to discover when they had strolled 
away, for this color betrayed their where- 
abouts, even though the tools themselves 


kept mum. 
* * * 


Full many a nut it disappointeth me; 
For nuts aren’t aye what they’re 
cracked up to be. 


* * * 


One of my gardening friends came 
across the following panegyric in a retail 
catalogue: 

“A two-year-old cherry tree will bear a 
gallon of cherries, a ten-year-old tree will 
bear from 100 to 200 pounds, one acre 
will grow 100 trees, which, figuring 150 
pounds to the tree—” 

“This,” said my friend, “is more than 
super-optimism, at Jeast to judge by my 
experience. It has always seemed to me 
that cherries are the least dependable of 
home garden fruits. If they earry a crop, 
you have to stick around with a gun to 
keep away the birds. As for cropping so 
profusely I can only say that one of my 
trees, after five years, bore six fruits last 
year and the birds took them before they 
were fit to eat.” 

* 7 * 


Were I in 
maining, 
Far from all voice of teachers and 
divines, 
My soul would find, in 
God’s ordaining, 
Priests, sermons, shrines. 
Horacs SMATH 


ehurchless solitudes re- 


flowers of 


* * * 


Though immense quantities of potash 
are shipped to America annually, Ger- 
many doesn’t give us the lye. 


* * * 


I have often wondered if Edwin Mark- 
ham wrote “The Man with the Hoe” be- 
cause of the experience of his youthful 
years spent at farming. Otherwise why 
should he adopt the strain he did, choos- 
ing such a vacuous model and such an 
insulting exeuse for a hoe! 

No wonder the peasant of Millet’s 
painting was “bowed with the weight of 
centuries!” Just to lift the thing would 
be work! Tl bet that, handle and all, 
it would weigh ten pounds. Think of 
wielding it all day! No wonder the 
peasant rested as Millet posed him! 

On the other hand, if Mr. Markham 
was inspired by such a creature, tool and 
pose, I wonder what kind of poem he 
would write could he see the photos I 
have of men. budding nursery stock. These 
men are standing stiff legged with their 
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M. G. KAINS 


heads almost on a level with their knees, 
as if they had hinges at their hips. They 
are not posing for an artist nor for a 
photographer. No, indeed, they are at 
work—work they do from morning to 
night, day after day for weeks at a time, 
most of it in this position! 

Why isn’t some poet inspired to write 
an ode, or an epic, or even a sonnet to 
the Rose or the Peach budder? 


* * * 


The noisy, buzzy-droning bee 
Should not be ealled a glum bug. 

He ean be styled, more truthfully, 
A profitable hum-bug. K. 


* * * 


“Lawn making in January!” exclaimed 
a neighbor when he saw me sowing grass 
seed on freshly fallen snow. “Yes,” I 
replied, “I can see what I am doing. The 
snow shows how well or badly I am 
spreading the seed, so I can give the thin 
spots some more. No, the seed won’t be 
wasted or blown away. As it is dark 
colored it will absorb heat from the sun 
and soon sink beyond the reach of wind. 
When spring opens it will sprout just 
where I place it.” 


* * * 


Where the Oak leaves cling to the 
frosted boughs 
In the forest bleak, while the blos- 
soms drowse 
From November’s’ eve 
mid-winter’s night 
To the dawn of spring in the 
April light, 
You may hear the noise of the wind’s 
carouse. 


through 


Now it soothes the ear with its sighs 
and soughs, 
Then it roars and raves as the tem- 
pest plows 
Through the lashing limbs, strain- 
ing left and right, 
Where the Oak leaves cling. 


It is like the surf neath a headland’s 
brows, 
For it laps the shore or dire ven- 
geance vows. 
Its aérial waves, 
branches smite, 
Ever rise and fall from the zenith’s 


which the 


height, 
And with tuneful voice every branch 
endows 
Where the Oak leaves cling. 


M. G. K. 


* . * 


Everybody who has seen the movie, 
“Too Hot to Handle,” will be tempted 
to doubt the old Chinese proverb that 
“one picture is worth ten thousand 
words!” The way that Clark Gable used 
a child’s toy, fire crackers and other ac- 
cessories to simulate an airplane attack 
reminds me of the fake photographs of 
fruits, vegetables and flowers larger than 


men and even horses that amused us all 
when trick photography was a popular 
fad. 

It also recalled the exaggerated pictures 
used by certain seedsmen and nurserymen 
years before in their catalogues. How- 
ever, such illustrations were soon dropped 
because they were not worth “ten thou- 
sand” or even one hundred words so far 
as sales were concerned. People discount- 
ed them too heavily to make them pay. 

Knowing all this and also knowing that 
even pictures have their limitations, M. C. 
Lovelady, a California seedsman, decided 
upon a way to prove the value of the 
fertilizer he sells so that whoever should 
see his demonstration would be convinced 
by his own eyes. In front of his store 
he planted a bed of Zinnias, half of 
which he fertilized, but not the other 
half. 

As the plants grew the former walked 
away from the latter and when they 
reached maturity those in the first half 
were more vigorous, had stalks a third 
longer, and flowers much larger, more 
brilliant and numerous than those in the 
unfertilized half. Thus the plants them- 
selves declared far better than could “ten 
thousand words” or even a picture the 
value of fertilizing. 


- * * 


An old woman went into a grocer’s and 
ordered a pennyworth of carrots. 

After being served she inquired, “D’ye 
not thraw something in wi’ them?” 

“Oh, yis,” replied the grocer; “if you 
wait a minute I’ll thraw in a sack o’ tet- 
ties an’ a barrel o’ apples an’ a hundred- 
weight o’ turnips an’ a box o’ oranges! 
An’,” he shouted as the old woman 
flounced out of the shop, “when I’m busy 
I'll thraw in the horse and eairt! If yor 
not satisfied then, come back for the 
shop!” 

London Mail 


* * * 


Adams County* stands renowned 
For sausages and scrapples; 
But still more famous is her feat 

Of selling Adams’ apples. 





* Pennsylvania. K. 


* * * 


Shortly after harvest on one of those 
farms which specialize in growing sweet 
Peas for their seed, one of my friends 
who doesn’t wear his gardening knowl- 
edge on his sleeve, saw such great piles 
of sacks full of seed that he wondered 
where it would all go. So in his natural, 
jocular spirit, he asked the grower: “Do 
you grind this up for soup?” 

Telling of it afterwards, he exclaimed: 
“Heavens! It was like putting a match 
to a ean of gasolene! The grower’s eye 
flashed and consumed my levity. That 
man has no sense of humor. Conse- 
quently, for the balance of my visit I 
performed the (for me!) difficult feat of 
being serious.” 
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Return of the Camellia 


JOHN S. DOIG, (Mass.) 


HE Camellia is again establishing 
| for itself a place in the hearts of 
all the flower-loving public. This 
might well be expected of a flower whose 
popularity in the Old World dates back 
to the 18th century, and during the reign 
of Queen Victoria it might well have 
been called the “Aristocrat” of flowers 
in England and Scotland. 

My earliest recollections of Camellias 
were associated with Great Britain’s Sov- 
ereign Queen, because the Camellia, at 
that time, was her favorite flewer and 
nearly every greenhouse establishment, 
both private and commercial, included 
Camellias in its collection of plants. 

I well recall. my first experience in 
growing Camellias while serving my ap- 
prenticeship in horticulture. The plants 
were set out in a border against the in 
side wall of an old cool, lean-to green- 
house. No artificial heat was used in 
this house, and although temperatures 
during the winter dropped to 10 and 15 
degrees below freezing outdoors, these 
plants survived the cool temperatures 
under glass. 

Camellias can be grown successfully in 
pots or tubs for a number of years, but 
for best results, plant them in a bed or 
border in a cool greenhouse. Soil for 
Camellias should consist of good fibrous 
yellow loam, with an addition of leaf 
meid, well rotted cow manure, bone meal 
and a dusting of Scotch soot, all thor- 
oughly mixed together. This compost 
can be used for potting, tubbing, or in 
the beds and borders. Thorough drain- 
age is essential. Although Camellias like 
a very moist soil, water should not be 
allowed to stagnate in pots, tubs, beds or 
borders. 


EMPERATURES play a 

very important part. At no 
time during the flowering sea- 
son should the night tempera- 
tures go over 55°, 45° to 50° 
being more to the liking of the 
plants. Temperatures during 
the day, of course, will rise ac- 
cording to the amount of sun- 
light, but at no time should they 
become excessive. On warm days 
ventilate freely on top, bottom 
or sides of the house, according 
to outside climatie conditions. 

Shading is also important, and 
houses that have an east and 
west exposure to the sun should 
be shaded on both sides; those 
with a southern exposure re- 
quire shading only on the south 
side. In New England a light 
shading should be applied about 
late February and then a heavier 
application put on in late April 
er early May. This should re- 
main on until the weather grad- 
ually wears it off, so that very 
little remains on the glass dur- 
ing the winter. 

At no time should soil get 
dry, for heavy leaf drop during 
the growing season will result, 
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and both a heavy leaf and bud drop will 
be experienced. 

Camellias, like all other evergreen hard- 
wooded plants, require a plant food that 
is slightly acid. Bone meal is just right 
when leaf mold is used in addition, with 
good yellow fibrous loam. I do not ad- 
vise feeding with nitrogenous manures 
after the plants have become established 
because it tends to soften and elongate 
the growths too much. The manure in 
the compost is sufficient to promote 
growth in the early stages of establish- 
ing the plants. 

Insects very rarely attack Camellias, 
uniess favorable conditions for their well 
being exist. A heavy spraying with 
water from the hose during the growing 
season will keep all insect pests under 
control. 


AMELLIAS need disbudding. As 
soon as the flower buds get the size 
of peas, disbud, leaving one bud at the 
point of each growth and facing up- 
wards of the three surrounding leaves 
so that when the flower is open, it has 
a beautiful setting of green leaves. The 
small single flowering varieties, when 
cut, look better not disbudded. 
Propagation is by cuttings, seed, and 
grafting, but in my experience, propaga- 
tion by cuttings is the best method. Cut- 
tings may be taken any time after the 
growths have become developed. Short 
growths are taken off with a heel attached; 
the longer growths are made into cut- 
tings in the ordinary way. After mak- 
ing the cuttings, put them in the propa- 
gation frame, which has previously been 
prepared and filled with good sharp sand 
and thoroughly watered. If an _ inter- 





mediate temperature is given, the cut- 
tings will root quicker, the result being 
a fair percentage; on the other hand, if 
a cool temperature is given a slower root 
formation will take place, but a much 
larger percentage will be obtained. 

If cut blooms are to be carried long 
distances, the petals must be kept from 
coming in contact with the foliage. This 
can be accomplished by cutting small 
squares of tissue paper, folding them 
over double, and then making a cut 
through the folded side and to the middie 
of the square. Thus, a paper collar is 
made which can be slipped around the 
stem and between the flower and the 
leaves. When packed and tied to the 
bottom of a box, the flowers will arrive 
at their. destination in perfect shape. 


YBRIDIZERS have been busy of 

late years introducing many new 
and unusual varieties, although some of 
the old varieties still remain great fa- 
vorites. For instance, Alba plena is 
one of the best whites. Prince Albert 
has a beautiful carnation type of flower. 
Pink Perfection is a fine, soft pink Ja- 
poniea type. C. H. Hovey has a bold, 
large double crimson flower. Chandleri 
elegans, a large anemone type, is one of 
the best in its class. Ilene produces a 
beautiful semi-double flower. Mathotiana 
alba is a large rose-shaped white. Ma- 
thotiana rosea is a beautiful rose-pink 
variety. Princess Marguerita is a fine 
variegated variety. Erme is one of 
the finest double variegated pink vari- 
eties. 


Camellias in the South 


O Southern home is com- 

plete without a plant of 
Camellia japonica in the gar- 
den. With colors ranging from 
white, flesh, pink and variegated 
to deep red, and the forms of 
blooms single, semi-double, dou- 
ble, and imbricated, you can 
select the type and color that 
you like best. Many old vari- 
eties, such as Alba Plena, Prince 
Albert (Concordia), Frau Minna 
Seidel (Pink Perfection), 
Chandleri Elegans, Herme, 
Feasti, Tricolor Sieboldi and 
others are still being planted, 
besides some of the newer ones 
—Sara C. Hastie (Debutante), 
Daikagura, Kumasaka, Gigan- 
tea, Wm. S. Hastie (Matho- 
tiana Rubra), and Grandiflora 
Superba. 

Camellias are mostly propa- 
gated from cuttings, but many 
new varieties have been raised 
from seed. There is much con- 
fusion in Camellia names be- 
cause up to 1917 nearly all of 
the plants were imported, but 
when the embargo was put into 
effect American nurserymen had 


Camellia Chandleri Elegans is of the anemone-type and is to begin propagating them, 
prized in the greenhouse and Southern gardens 


(Continued on page 95) 
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WO of the books discussed this 
month are concerned with the 
past of gardening. We are so 
used to thinking that only the very 
latest gadget, the newest hybrid and 
the most modern methods are worth 
consideration, that perhaps it is just 
as well to pause for a moment and 
look backward at the long path which 
has led to our varied and absorbing hortt- 
cultural present. 


FIRST GARDEN BOOK by Thomas 
Hyll, Londyner 1563, Collated and 
Edited by Violet and Hal W. Trovil- 
lion. Illustrated. The Trovillion Pri- 
vate Press, at the sign of the silver 
horse in Herrin, Ill. Price $2.50. 


Antiquarians and those gardeners in- 
terested in the early beginnings of their 
chosen hobby may like to own one of 
the 287 copies of this limited edition of 
the “faithful Reprint of A Most Briefe 
and Pleasaunt Treatyse, Teachings Howe 
to Dress, Sowe, and Set a Garden by 
Thomas Hyll, Londyner 1563.” 

In the preface the editors tell us that 
“First Garden Book” (A Most Briefe 
and Pleasaunt Treatyse), was the first 
garden book published in the - English 
language and that the original is to be 
found in the British Museum in London. 
As far as can be ascertained this is the 
only original copy extant. Miss Eleanor 
Sinelair Rohde, the famous English herb- 
alist and horticultural historian, having 
seen the Trovillions Tussie Mussie se- 
ries, also privately printed, suggested the 
reprinting of this little volume and has 
contributed a foreword in which she also 
refers to the work as the earli- 
est book on gardening printed 
in the English language. The 
author’s preface, however, 
which has been faithfully re- 
produced along with the dedi- 
eation, ete., says in part: 

Hertofore gentle reader I 
dyd attempt to put in prynt 
this my simple treatyse, teach- 
the rygthe use of orderyng 
and dressyng of a_ gardine, 

. and that I doubt not but 
that the same was so thank- 
fullye receyued at thy hands 

... hath moued me agayne to 

enlarge the same with other 

pleasunte matters not before 

this tyme imprynted. 
This would certainly indicate 
@ previous and less complete 
edition of the Treatyse which 
must have passed into com- 
plete obscurity, except for this 
mention of it. 

The volume is attractively 
arranged with facsimile repro- 
ductions of certain pages and 
woodeuts. The text is rendered 
in the stilted language and 
strange spelling of the orig- 
inal, but in modern, readable 
type. 

Flowers, shrubs, soils and 
what not are discussed just as 
in our garden books of today, 
but it is amusing to read the 
remedies suggested for the 
“little beastes, gnats, wormes, 
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Looks At Books 


ESTHER C. GRAYSON 





GARDEN BOOK WEEK 


March 5-11 


OMEWHERE in a Garden Club 

there is a gardener who can ar- 
range flowers better than anybody 
else. She is well known to her own 
club, but she has never had an op- 
portunity to compete nationally. 

In connection with Garden Book 
Week, a competition will be held to 
bring the unknown expert out of 
hiding. Dorothy Biddle has devised 
a schedule which can be judged from 
photographs of competing arrange- 
ments. 

Garden Book Week will center 
around bookstores, because they have 
facilities for bringing to gardeners 
a wide selection of garden books, old 
and new. The flower arrangements, 
therefore, will be exhibited in the 
local bookstore of each club which 
enters the contest. 

First prize will be a handsome set 
of garden books, stamped with the 
name of the winning club. Four 
other prizes for runners-up will be 
books: beautiful and valuable vol- 
umes which any club library would 
be delighted to own. For complete 
information write FLOWER GROWER. 

















snayles, moles, moths and grasshop- 
pers” which infested 16th century gar- 
dens. Drying the seeds to be sowed 
in a tortoise skin was reputed to make 
them immune to disease while the 
burying of a speckled toad in an earth- 
ern pot in the midst of the garden was 
also recommended. 


FLORALIA Garden Paths and By-Paths 
of the Eighteenth Century by June 
Raisford Butler. Illustrated. 187 pages. 
The University Press of North Caro- 
lina. $5. 


Like its famous predecessor, Green Lau- 
rels, Floralia introduces the reader to 
many important horticultural personali- 
ties of the 18th Century. Among these 
are Linnaeus, William Kent, John and 
William Bartram and William Curtis. 

There is a delightful chapter on Jo- 
seph Redouté: The Raphael of Flowers, 
and another on 18th Century “Volumes 
about Trees.” In “A Medley of Blos- 
soms” the reader learns just what exotic 
plants were brought to European gardens 
during the 1700s—and how they came. 
The Gardenia, G. aculeata, for instance, 
was first imported to England by Dr. 
William Houston in 1733 and many Gla- 
dioli came from South Africa between 
1770 and 1800. The Marchioness of Bute 
is said to have brought the first Dahlia 
into England from Spain in 1789 and it 
later became a favorite flower of the 
ill-fated Empress Josephine of France. 
These are but a few examples of the many 
interesting 18th Century importations 
recorded in this fascinating chapter. 

The author has successfully set the 
stage and drawn in the figures, flowers, 
gardens, and horticultural in- 
terests of the time she has 
chosen to portray. The book 
is of peculiar interest to seri- 
ous students because of its 


sources. The lengthy bibliog- 
raphy proves what may be 


easily sensed in a perusal of 
the text; ie., that many rare 
old books—a number of them 
museum pieces—have been 
studied and winnowed to 
gather material for this book. 

Floralia is especially recom- 
mended to those who are in- 
terested in horticultural per- 
spective and who wish to 
familiarize themselves with the 
true background of our pres- 
ent garden scene. 


THE GARDEN DICTION- 
ARY. An Encyclopedia of 
Practical Horticulture. Edit- 
ed by Norman Taylor. Illus- 
trated. 886 pages. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston & N.Y.C. 
$7.50. 


Gardeners everywhere are 
familiar with this splendid ref- 
erence book, but it is “news” 
indeed that the price has been 
more than cut in half, in this 
edition, thus bringing a stand- 


The Cactus, Acanthocereus penta- 

gonus, combines fantastic growth 

and beautiful flowers. From 
“Cacti for the Amateur” 
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ard work within a price range 
which makes it available for 
all home garden libraries. 

The present edition is in 
every way the equal in format 
to the older, higher priced vol 
ume, binding, paper and print 
ing being the same. 

It is hard to believe that 886 
pages of concentrated authori- 
tative information can be of- 
fered for so reasonable a price. 
As most readers know, the 
Dictionary is alphabetically 
arranged, thus forming its own 
index. It provides suceinct in 
formation on every horticul- 
tural subject. Lone articles on 
<pecial flowers, types of gar 
dening, lawns, hothouses, etc. 
ete., form a valuable feature 
as does the zoned hardiness 
map eovering the entire United States. 





CACTI FOR THE AMATEUR by Scott 
E. Haseiton. <A Complete Guide in the 
Interest of Cactus Collectors. 150 illus- 
trations and 110 Cacti in Color. 90 
pages. Pasadena Abbey Garden Press. 
Price $1.15. 


Colleetors of Caeti will welcome this 
authoritative little book by the Editor 
of the “Caetus & Sueeulent Journal” of 
the Caetus and Sueeulent Society of 
America. 

It is remarkable how much information 
the author has succeeded in packing into 
this slender, paper-bound volume. The 
two opening pages of natural color pho 
tographs reproduced in miniature from 
Cactus by van Laren, visualize every type 
and show the blooms of most varieties. 

In the preface the following statement 
is made in reference to the text: 

The contents are not one man’s opin 
ion and are free from any commercial 
prejudice. It is a compilation of data 
after years of experience in editing maga 
zines and hooks on cacti. The subject 
matter is condensed. with no at 
tempt to pad The illustrations 
were selected from thousands received 
from every part of the world 


The 12 chapters cover the history, na 
ture and uses of Cacti; collecting in all 
its phases; cataloguing; cult-re; potting; 
growing indoors and out; pest control; 
propagation, including grafting; and 
classifieation. 

The book is profusely illustrated in 
photographs, drawings and diagrams and 
should prove to be a handbook entirely 
adequate for the uses of the advanced 
as well as the rank amateur. 


Famous Trees 


REES made notable for any one of a 

dozen reasons are deseribed and illus 
trated in “Famous Trees,” a U.S.D.A. 
publication of 116 pages. This bulletin is, 
unquestionably, one of the most interest 
ing that the Department of Agriculture 
has published this past year. 

Trees may be famous, it seems, for 
many reasons. foremost of which is asso 
elation with notable persons, events, and 
places. George Washington, alone, has 
nearly a hundred trees bearing his name 
in 12 eastern states. There's the Wash 
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The Lafitte Live Oak at Jefferson Parish, Louisiana, was named for 
the buceaneer with whom it was associated. From 


ington Elm next the Senate wing of the 
U. S. Capitol under which Washington 
watched the building of that structure. 

Events in history have been memorial 
ized with trees: the Treaty Oak in Wash 
ington, D. C., under whieh Indians nego 
tiated treaties with other tribes and with 
white men; the Republican Party Oaks at 
Jackson, Michigan, where the Party was 
formed in an open air convention in 1850; 
and the War Seythe Tree, a Balsam Pop 
lar, near Waterloo, N. Y., in whieh farm 
er Johnson hung his seythe when he went 
to war in 1861, telling his wife not to 
touch it until his return. He never eame 
hack and the tree has grown around the 
hlade. Two sons, who entered the World 
War, added their seythes to*keep the first 
company. 

This bulletin, whieh contains 50 illus 
trations and is paper bound, has subhead 
ings under which trees are grouped as 
they may be associated with edueators, 
writers, religion, or which may have spe 
cial protection, sentimental value, unusual 
size or age, or which may be freaks. 

Persons desiring eopies of this bulle 
tin may purchase them for 15 cents from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Wash 
ington, D. C. 











a 


Courtesy Michigan Dept, of Conservation 





A feeding station for wild birds can be made 
of wire cloth ‘nailed against the side of a 
tree and close to the ground. From a Michi- 
gan State College (E. Lansing) bulletin 


Famous Trees” 


More About 


cé HE Distribution of Im- 

portant Forest Trees of 
the United States” may be of 
interest primarily to foresters 
and conservationists. However, 
the large maps showing the ex- 
tent to which 170 evergreen 
and deciduous trees grow wild 
in the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico have a certain fas 
eination as well as being eon- 
venient for quick reference. 
Only maps are shown, not the 
(Mise. Pub- 
U.S.D.A.., 


Trees 


trees themselves. 
lication No. 287, 
Washington, D. C.) 

“Leaf-Feeding Insects ot 
Shade Trees,” although com 
ing from Massachusetts, is of 
general usefulness in identify- 
ing and eontrolling tree pests. It’s very 
complete, well illustrated, contains 84 
pages and has two indices, one of host 
trees and the other of pests. (Mass. Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Bulletin No. 
353, Amherst. ) 





Special Fruits 


“Muskmelon Growing in New York” 
recommendation of plant proteetors 
is qualified. Their success depends upon 
the season. Hot eaps are well worth try 
ing, however, as a means of getting earlier 
melons. Plants grown in bands or pots 
are spaced 6 by 6 feet apart, and cov 
ered immediately with protectors. The 
plants must be watched carefully. When 
they’re established, make a small shit on 
the side away from prevailing winds 
when the weather gets too warm. Gradu 
ally make the vent larger until the plants 
can stand sun and wind. Plants set out 
this way on May 8 or 10 will gain two 
or three weeks. You may sow seeds two 
weeks earlier under protectors. 

This bulletin is intended mostly for 
large growers, but home gardeners will 
find it useful. (Cireular No. 151, Geneva, 
N. Y.) 

“New or Noteworthy Fruits: Small 
Fruits” deseribes the new red, black, and 
purple raspberries, currants, and straw 
berries developed by the N. Y. State 
Agricultural Experiment Station, one of 
the most important fruit breeding centers 
in the country. (Bulletin No. 680, 
Geneva, N. Y.) 

“Strawberry Growing in Kansas” may 
serve as a guide to people planning to set 
out a patch. (Cireular 193, Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Manhattan) 


Home Ground Improvement 


‘¢—T)LANTING and Maintaining Colo 

rado Lawns” recommends March 
sowing of seed in preference to April, if 
fall sowing cannot be done. All phases 
of lawn making, as they apply to Colo 
rado and environs, are included in the 16 
pages. (Bulletin 442) 

“Tmproving Colorado Home Grounds” 
is a guide for home owners in landseap- 
ing. General principles are diseussed with 
considerable space given in the 50 pages 
to suitable trees and shrubs. (Bulletin 
445, Colorado State College, Fort Collins) 
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The Weathervane 


For Rose fans—Collector’s corner—Spinach note—About Dahlia 
Emessee—Annuals for cutting—Garden Book Week—Going South 


EXT to the new perennials to 
which the leading position has 


been given this month, come 
Roses, first of all because every garden 
must contain a few or it cannot be com- 
plete. But more important is the faet 
that Rose opinions are needed in this 
winter month when catalogues are being 
studied with an eye toward filling the 
beds and borders in spring. You know 
Dr. McFarland well; his Rose wisdom 
is always welcome, regardless of what 
anyone may say. To supplement his notes 
and to give you a purely amateur slant 
on many of the latest Rose introductions, 
I asked W. L. Ayres, young professor 
of mathematies at the University of 
Michigan, to give us the benefit of his 
observations in this issue. His opinions 
about new Roses are based on the results 
in his own garden and notes made during 
a 4000 mile auto trip through central 
and eastern United States. when Roses 
were noted in fields.and test ‘gardens. 
I’ve often wondered what leads people 
to become so attached to their chosen 
flower. In the ease of Mr. Ayres, it 
seems, he planted a dozen Roses in his 
Ann Arbor garden in 1931. Seven of 
the lot failed to grow, which provoked 
him to read everything on Roses in the 
University library to find out why. Today, 
his collection numbers about 300 varieties 
and is still growing, and Mrs. Ayres must 
guard her borders to prevent her peren 
mials being vanked out. 


IE magazine. whieh is usually faith- 
~ ful in reflecting modern times in pie 
ture-stories, recently told of hobbies 
which it had found were popular, peeu- 
liar, humorous, or otherwise. But in so 
doing, the editors failed to mention the 
hobby which, I believe it is safe to say, 
faseinates more people than any other 
gardening. Emphasis was placed on 
collecting anything from old bieyeles to 
stamps. Gardeners are notorious collect- 
ors. One goes in for old Roses; another 
runs down seented Geraniums. Many of 
vou have taken advantage of the Ques- 


tion and Answer columns of FLOWER 
GROWER to locate some elusive plant 
oddity. I’m eonvineed that some of you 


have plant collections which would inter- 
est other readers. I would enjoy get 
ting vour letters telling about them. 


HOSE who like spinach (and many 

people still do) may want to experi 
ment with a method which, because it 
gives tremendous yields, is gaining mueh 
favor among market gardeners, I find. 
Sow the seed in frames in late February 
or early Mareh (or the date best suited 
to your locality since this note is timed 
for Massachusetts). When the plants 
are large enough, transplant them to the 
garden setting them a few inches apart 
in rows. If you choose a light, warm 
spot in the vegetable garden, it is sur- 
prising how soon hardy vegetables ean 
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be set in the open. The speed with which 
these plants will mature into big, crisp, 
thick-leaved greens can only be appre- 
ciated if you should, by chance, sow seed 
in the open garden at the same time. 
When you think how quickly spinach 
goes to seed when hot weather comes, 
you will appreciate all the more this 
transplanting method. 


ERHAPS some of you have wondered 

about the meaning of the name Emes- 
see given to a novelty Dahlia that won 
several awards this past season and 
which was included in FLOWER GROWER’S 
Honor Roll in the December, 1938, issue. 
J. Louis Roberts, who originated this 
variety, tells me that the name is pro- 
nounced as you would say the letters 
M.S.C., the initials of Michigan State 
College. Mr. Roberts’ son, while study- 
ing for an advance degree at the college, 
had charge of the college’s Dahlia trial 
gardens, under the direction of Profes- 
sor C. E. Wildon who is well known 
everywhere to Dahlia fans. After this 
Dahlia had been given the best seore in 
the trials, Mr. and Mrs. Roberts decided 
to name it Emessee. In further gratitude 
for the high rank his favored seedling 
has gained, Mr. Roberts, who edits The 
Dahlia, bulletin of the Central States 
Dahlia Society, has donated a small quan- 
tity of roots to the Society and the pro- 
ceeds from their sale will help finance 


the annual free Dahlia show which the 
Society conducts. 
\ HILE thumbing through the first 


flurry of seed catalogues recently, 1 
came upon a selection of 12 best annuals 
for cut flowers which appealed to me. 
Of course, it’s hazardous to say that any 
group of flowers is “best.” Such a state- 
ment always invites argument. However, 
the question of suitable annuals for eut- 
ting is a common one which is a little 
puzzling to answer off-hand, so I pass 
on this list with the suggestion that those 
of you who grow annuals primarily for 
cutting use it as the base from which to 
add or subtract. 

The selection 

Aster, Vick’s Supreme 

Calendula, Sunburst 

American Beauty Aster 

Marigold, Golden Gate 

Imperial Larkspur Mixed 

Seabiosa, Blue Coekade 

Dahlia Flowered Zinnia Luminosa 

Zinnias, Mixed Colors, Cut-and-Come- 
Again 

Yellow Supreme Marigold 

Mixed Cornflowers 

Super Majestic Snapdragons, 
Colors 

Giant Sweet Sultans, Mixed Colors 


A UNIQUE competition is to be 
launehed during Garden Book Week, 
announced on the book review page this 
month, whieh will bring into national 


follows: 


Mixed 


prominence the unknown local expert in 
flower arrangement. Since bookstores 
are to provide the setting and photo- 
graphs are to be the means of picking 
the winner, a special class has been writ- 
ten. It calls for an arrangement of 
spring flowers in which line, rather than 
mass, will be stressed. Color, for onee, 
will play a minor part in this competi 
tion except that, as your local photo 
graphic experts will tell you, tones of 
red, purple, orange, and blue may re 
produce very dark on certain films and 
the very light colors may reproduce al 
most white. In fact, the importance otf 
submitting good pictures would suggest 
that care be taken in getting the 
possible photographs. 

The complaint is so often heard that 
clubs not near metropolitan areas never 
have a chance to compete in arrange 
ment classes that I would urge ail elubs 
so inclined to take advantage of this 
opportunity. So that all details may be 
arranged early, you should write the 
chairman for full particulars at once. 


best 


LTHOUGH notices of coming pil 
grimages to southern gardens hap 
pen to be placed in the Clubs and So 
cieties section this issve, they should in- 
terest everyone who finds pleasure in 
visiting beautiful gardens. Some events 


are planned strictly for garden club 
members, but the famous garden’ spots 


in Natchez, Miss., Mobile, Ala., Charles 
ton, S+ C., and elsewhere are visited by 
thousands of flower lovers every year. 

Not until vou have gone South in 
early spring can you realize the thrill 
awaiting you. While snow is still melt 
ing in the North, Aza!leas turn to clouds 
of pink and lavender bloom, Camellias 
are bejeweled with waxen flowers, Wis 
teria casts a purple haze over roof tops 
and overhead the wind sways great eur 
tains of Spanish Moss in gardens of the 
deep South. I do not wish to be aceused 
of painting too vivid a picture of these 
gardens, but having spent many delight 
ful leisurely hours in some of them, | 
find it diffieult not them in 
glowing terms. Eventually you must see 
them. 


to deseribe 


HAVE been impressed more than once 

with the forethought of real estate 
developers who, in the last boom, plant- 
ed trees along the streets of proposed 
subdivisions. Ten years have passed, 
but no houses have been built. Yet the 
trees have grown on, now ready to give 
shade for a future community. There 
is a little lesson to be gained in this. I 
you will plant a tree this spring along 
your street or in your yard, you'll be 
surprised how soon you may enjoy its 
shade. 
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Birds Improve the Winter 


HOMER L. JACOBS 


HEN we—the Jacobs ftamily— 

moved into our new cottage in 

early fall, the inside was cozy 
and bright but the outlook from the win- 
dows was drab indeed. Lawn, stone ter- 
races, and driveway were in that unfin- 
ished condition common to the new home 
whose owner has found that the extras 
on the house itself leave no choice but to 
postpone landscaping for another year. 

But a flash of vermilion as a cardinal 
flitted among the falling leaves and a 
row ot demure bobwhites slipping along 
the back of the lot gave us the inspiration, 
“Let’s eoneentrate on the birds this 
winter,” we said. The results have been 
beyond our brightest hopes. Avid gar- 
deners though we are, we never expect a 
lawn, garden or flower border to provide 
more hours of enjoyment than have our 
bird feeding activities. 

We have concentrated on the first 
steps in attracting birds—supplying food 
and shelter. To provide shelter requires 
that some things be done and others be 
left undone. 

At the time it was built, our house was 
the first in an allotment that had been 
neglected since predepression days. The 
surroundings were beautifully overgrown 
with weeds, brush and briars. Brush eut- 
ting and mowing of weeds were post- 
poned as long as possible. Instead of 
burning the brush it was piled on an ad- 
joining vacant lot. Unsightly though it 
was, it formed a mecca for the bird 
population of the neighborhood and for 
months it was alive with a varied lot of 
chattering visitors. 

In addition to the natural shelter, we 
have taken advantage of the protection 
offered by an open poreh on the sheltered 
southeast corner of the house. The living- 
room windows facing east and 
French doors between living- 
room and porch give us a grand- 
stand location from which to 
view the pertormances of our 
grateful winter guests. 


KEPING in mind that birds 

like to make friends slowly, 
food was at first seattered at 
some distance from the house. 
Onee it was discovered and the 
word passed around, later help- 
ings were moved closer to the 
house. From there it was a 
simple step to get all but the 
confirmed ground feeders to ac- 
cept a table spread on the porch 
floor, at a shelf outside the win- 
dows, or in baskets hanging on 
poreh or windows. 

To our delight our beginners’ 
attempts have been rewarded by 
a seore of species which eat our 
food, placed about the yard or 
on poreh and window shelf. 
Winter residents, summer resi- 
dents and easual migrants pro- 
vide variety and add interest as 
the months go by. 

While prepared foods and 
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fancy feeders no doubt add to the con- 
venience of feeding, we found lack of 
them does not lessen the birds’ apprecia- 
tion of plain victuals simply served. Food 
placed on an uneovered shelf, fastened 
to the trees, or seattered on the ground 
is accepted according to preferences of 
the different species. Suet and sunflower 
seeds are eagerly eaten by all of our 
regular visitors. Walnut meats, peanuts 
and peanut butter are delicacies at all 
times. Bread crumbs, shelled corn, buck- 
wheat, rolled oats, and mixed seeds left 
over from a game refuge planting add 
variety and none of it goes to waste. 


UFTED titmice, black-capped chick- 

adees, white-breasted nuthatches, and 
downy woodpeckers are our most fre- 
quent visitors at window shelf and hang- 
ing basket. Slate-colored juncoes, feeding 
in flocks, prefer the porch floor or ground. 
Papa and mamma cardinal, quiet, cheer- 
ful and co-operative, eat wherever food 
is found. 

From casual information on winter 
feeding we had formed the opinion that 
even our resident birds would feed with 
us only during severe winter weather. To 
our surprise and delight we learned that 
we were wrong. Most of them stay with 
us until the middle of May, then leave 
because with increased gardén interests 
we finally neglect to put out food. How- 
ever, the regularity with which, for 
seven months, we keep food distributed 
is, we are sure, a big factor in our sue- 
cess in keeping the birds with us. They 
soon come to look for food and to express 
disappointment when it is not ready for 
them. On snowy and icy days it is espe- 
cially important that food be available 
since natural food is desperately searce 





This black-eapped chickadee posed on a cocoanut while his 


picture was taken with a flash bulb 


Landscape 


at such times. If well fed, birds are less 
affected by cold than if they are on short 
rations when a bitter cold spell begins. 
Although none of our regular winter 
visitors have nested nearby, a shrill chick 
a-dee-dee-dee in the yard from time to 
time throughout the summer warns us 
that little Black Cap is checking up on 
winter food prospects. When the leaves 
begin to turn we seatter food with a 
lavish hand. Soon nutlhatches, chickadees, 
and titmice renew their visits as though 
five months have not gone by since they 
came to the window. Even through a long 
spell of beautiful October weather nut- 
hatehes feed at the window all day long. 
As new houses are being built in our 
neighborhood and natural cover is being 
cleared away we have shifted the brush 
pile to a neglected corner of our own lot 
until sueh time as our shrubbery and 
evergreen plantings are large enough to 
take its place. A strip of buckwheat 
along an unplanted lot border furnishes 
shelter and encouragement for quails to 
come to the back door. Temporary shel- 
ters of evergreen boughs are built on the 
side lawn to provide a retreat for bitter 
days. Again by not being too neat we 
leave a patch of weeds in the garden and 
so by leaving something undone provide 
still another bit of winter protection. 


OURS of observation of birds at 

close range have revealed many in 
teresting feeding habits. Then, too, they 
have shown us traits of childishness—or 
shall we say humanness—that make our 
feathered guests all the more lovable. 
When the days are cold and stormy, but 
little bickering goes on among the differ- 
ent species or individuals of the same 
species. Each is intent only on stoking the 
furnace, so to speak, against the 
zero weather. 

The titmouse flashes in to the 
board, makes a three point land 
ing, picks up a grain of corn 
then takes off to the nearest tree. 
There, holding the corn with his 
toes, using his beak for a chisel 
and his head for a hammer he 
soon breaks the grain to bits. 
The cardinal, more sedate in 
manner, runs the corn from one 
side of his mouth to the other, 
with an action resembling that 
of a clothes wringer, and accom 
plishes the same results as the 
titmouse with his more spectac 
ular efforts. 

Foods placed on the window 
shelf are carried and dropped 
‘so that on snowy days there is 
no lack for those birds that pre- 
fer to feed on the ground. Bits 
of corn, from grains too large 
and hard for the smaller birds, 
are lost in the process of being 
broken up by titmice and ear- 
dinals. Quails, juncoes and tow 
hees scratch freely and are able 
to uncover food, from beneath a 

(Continued on page 89) 
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SECTION OF SEEDLING BEDS RICHARDS GARDENS, 
PLAINWELL 











condition. 








Per Doz. 


ACHILLEA, FILIPENDULA—Parkers Variety (Yar- 
row), splendid cut flowers. The flowers if 
cut when full may be dried for later use. 
Yellow; grows 4 to 5 ft. ; 

AGROSTEMMA (Mullein leaf pink)—Coronaria 
Atrosanguinea, deep blood red _ flowers. 
June to August. sob ‘ataval ia kis 

ALYSSUM ARGENTUM (Gold Dust)—Similar to 
the Saxatile but taller and two weeks later. 

SAXATILE COMPACTUM (Gold Dust)—Big 
clusters of bright yellow flowers in early 
spr.ng, excellent rockery or front of border. 
12 inches tall 

ANCHUSA—lItalica Dropmore 
gentian-blue, excellent 
high. Blooms in June. 

MYOSOTIDIFLORA (Alkanet)—A Dwart peren- 
nial with clusters of blue flowers resembling 
forget-me-nots. Grows in sun or shade 
and flowers in May and June... 

ANEMONE-—St. Brigid’s Hybrids (Windflower)— 
Favored for lasting quality of bloom, length 
of stem and brilliancy of colors. 18 inches 
high. These are bulbs only. ; : 


(Alkanet)—Large, 
for cutting. 6 ft. 


55 


-40 


-40 


-40 


1.00 


1.50 





“Plants to hand this morning. 


Europe for ten years and here for forty yea.s and if 


| have been gardening in 


have ever seen a better value for my money in Perennials, 


| do not remember it. Packing perfect.’’ 














THE GEM FLORAL GARDEN, Mobile, Ala. 
Per Doz. 
AQUILEGIA (Columbine) — CLEMATIFLORA — 
New, spurless, free flowering, in 08 
shades ........ Py f-) 
COLORADO RAINBOW MIXTURE— These are 
all colors of the rainbow and ihe native 
Colorado Columbine ...... 059 
CRIMSON STAR—Long spurred new brilliant 
dark crimson. Very profuse bloomer. 1.00 
DOBBIES IMPERIAL HYBRIDS—A very fine 
selection, 18-24 inches high. Long spurred, 
unequaled for range of colors and sturdi- 
ness : pra eA a ee She era epee s 95 
JAETSCHAUI—Large Flowered Yellow with 
long red spurs, grows 3 ft. 55 
— Long spurred, delicate yellow, 
ES Rare rare er ee ree 55 
MRS. SCOTT ELLIOTT— This is without ques- 
tion the finest strain in existence.......... 75 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN — oe spurred blue 
shades. camels irs we ex te a tia a aa -75 
ARABIS ALPINA ‘(White Rock ‘Cress)—White 
12 inches high, splendid for border rockery 
and lasts quite some time when cut -40 
ASTER (Michaelmas Daisy)—Alpinus Goliath— 
soft blue, 15 inches high. Blooms in June.. .55 
BEAUTY OF RONSDORF—Large lilac-rose, 
branches freely, blooms August to Sep- 
MN. beni vane Vass ecu aecees 4 ; . 09 
FARRERI—soft tone of violet mauve, June to 
July, creeping for rock gardens + 3 
MIXED LARGE FLOWERING—Bloom in Au- 
gust SGia ati auate areca ere aft 55 
“The plants came in good shape and as they all had 
such wonderful root systems, | know they will all grow. 
Am more than pleased with my dealings with Richards 
Gardens."" 
Neshaminy Farms, Newton, Penna. 
Per Doz. 
ROTUNDIFOLIUS—Bright yellow’ disc with 
florets of forget-me-nots blue...... saear <a 
STAR OF EISENACH—Bright lavender ‘blue 
with yellow centers measuring over 4 
inches across. May and June........... 35 
AUBRIETIA (Purple-Rockcress)—Large flowered 
hybrids 
DELTOIDES—Lilac 55 
GRAECA—Violet ..... 55 
LEICHTLINI—Rosy purple : Sierek Gi aera AC 
ROSEA—GRANDIFLORA—Dwart pink border 
plant. Profuse bloomer c00 ae 


the finest we have ever grown. 


Per Doz. 


CAMPANULA, Carpatica (Hare Bell) 9 inches 


igh. 

MEDIUM (Canterbury Bells)—Following are 
all the medium which means they are cup 
and saucer type. 

DOUBLE AND SINGLE PRIZE —— 
Plants covered with mixed colored bells. 


-40 





“Never nave ft seen p.ants so beautituily done up or 
but 
1 shall recommend 


received in such superior condition. 
your Seedlings are veritable plants. 
you to my friends.”’ 


Not only that, 





MRS. J. F. JAROS, Riverside, III. 
Per Doz. 
BLUE—Plants covered with blue flowers..... 40 
LIGHT BLUE—Plants covered with light blue 
rrr ree eee 40 
PINK—Plants covered with pink flowers. . 40 
WHITE—Plants covered with white folwers.. .40 
PERSICIFOIA BLUE—Grows <z it. nigh, covered 
with bell flowers, a true perennial variety. 
I TN SO oa in Aisi 4 oben 0d wueinek sake o .40 
BLUE AND WHITE—Grows 2 ft. high. Fine 
ON PERS ; -40 
CARNATION GRENADIN—These make a fine 
addition to your garden and furnish a pro- 
fusion of cut flowers. Blooms in June. 
ND Se chock, sv csd <a re aye eines Mee ie cal 55 
ES cc ocrahias binic saree Ce Oras dae amare ws 55 
REAR RSA aot a etme a ne eae rena 5 
ER RS eee are Gar air Co eran Sore Sere EE 55 
CENTUREA MONTANA—(Perennial Batchelor 
RRP Ree Rear aey OR aera -40 
CERASTIUM TOMENTOSUM (Snow in Summer) 
—Silvery white foliage, white flowers 16 
EERE ESIC eal Pa NOR Co rrere en eee -40 
CHELONE BARBATA COCCINEA (Shell Flowez) 
—Scarlet with yellow, 4 ft. high, good sub- 
oe ere ere .40 
CHEIRANTHUS (Wallflower)—Allioni Golden Bed- 
der—A new strain with bright golden yel- 
low flowers. 1 ft. > blooms during el 
and July .. ; soa a ctuietiarh ech itn re tic 55 





“t want to congratulate you on packing your plants 


property for shipment. 


My order for Seedlings of March 


15th, to be shipped April 15th, arrived ‘promptly in perfect 
condition, care having been taker to insure dampness and 


ventilation.” 


MRS. C. D. HASTINGS, Detroit, Mich. 





Per Doz. 


CHINESE LANTERNS—Giant, something new, 
large lanterns 2 to 212 inches in diameter 
CHRYSANTHEMUM, KOREAN HYBRIDS—Some- 
thing new, Chrysanthemums from seed, 
early flowering, single, semi-double and 
double. This will be a surpr.se package 
and worth growing .......... 
COREOPSIS—Double Sunburst-double new gold, 
large flowers 1 to 2 inches across. . : 
LANCEOLATA—Golden yellow. One of 
best for cut flowers.............. 
LANCEOLATA GRANDIFLORA — Pl. Semi- 
double. 60% of these are double and are 
a fine addition to the Coreopsis family.... 
AURICULATA SUPERBA—Dark yellow with band 
of brownish yellow around disc..... 
DELPHINIUM-BELLADONNA IMPROVED 
CLIVEDEN BEAUTY—A _ carefully 
strain which we highly recommend. 
I oc in cs aha ae eid ge cia‘ ayhras 9 4) 6 67) 0ik 8 a 
BELLAMOSUM— Tall, graceful spikes of bloom 
covered with blooms in charming color of 
BEE EEA Ee ee 
BLACKMORE AND LANGDON—Tall graceful 
spikes of bloom covered with captivating 
blooms in charming color combinations. All 
the clear shades of blue with many de- 
— opaline variations, from imported 
GE a eS So a eR og Ks Atala 
BLACKMORE AND LANGDON—Seed from se- 
lected plants once removed from imported 
ae BS Se acy ieee 
CHINESE—Graceful plants cnd spikes" loosely 
arranged, excellent for pened and garden 
display Saw ‘ 


selected 
Finest 


55 
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55 


PERENNIAL 


Make Your Garden: 


When we first introduced our Perennial Seedlings to the retail trade th 
expectations. You growers seemed to appreciate the unusual Values we 
derive from buying these Seedlings at about one-sixth of the cost of ordi: 
satisfaction hundreds of growers received irom these seedlings, they cat 
increase our seedlings beds each year. 
they got from greenhouses, but strong, healthy, sturdy field grown plant: 
They are plants that WILL BLOOM 

about the same price you would pay for two ordinary field grown pla 
WE PREPAY ALL ORDERS. No orders accepted for less th 


SPECIAL FREE OFFER: 


Per Doz, 


ELATUM HYBRIDUM INDIGO—True blue....... 
HOODACRE—Grown from seed once removed 
from Hoodacre’s white. Will run about 
331/35 white. These are tall growing 
plants and a splendid Delphinium....... 
LAMARTINE-—-A splendid Delphinium with that 
illusive Gentian-blue so rare in flowers. 
One of the finest for cutting. New...... 
LYONDEL—Grown from selected plants of Lyon- 
del plants in one of the finest private 
gardens in Michigan. This is one of the 
finest of hybrid Delphiniums in existence. . 
VETTERLE AND REINELT—Stems of this strain 
are wiry, strong enough to resist high 
winds, mildew resistant plants predomi 
nate, under conditions your seedlings should 
produce beautiful spikes 3 to 5 ft. high 
with only 1 to 2 ft. foliage. Flowers large 
2 to 3 inches in diameter. Many double, 
some semi-double and single 
LIGHT BLUE 
MID BLUE . 
MIXED ... 
Fan ng AND LAVENDER SHADES 
HITE 


99 } 


ah) 


oh) 


“99 


1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1,00 





“You sure work fast! 


1 sent you my order from New 


York on Tuesday afternoon and at 10 o’clock Saturday 


morning the little plants arrived at Wayne, Penna., 


perfect condition.’’ 
WM. P. BENTZ, New York City. 


in 





Per Doz. 


DIANTHUS, ALWOODII—Carnation and pink 
hybrids with beautiful flowers double and 
single mixed colors. 18 inches high... 

BARBATUS (Sweet William)—Perfectly hardy, 

early June. 
MIDGET MIXED .. 
NEWPORT PINK— {Salmon Pink. 
SCARLET BEAUTY . 
TURKEY RED .. 

CAESIUS (Chedder Pink)—Dense tufts glaucous 
blue foliage and large rose colored flowers. 
Blooms in July 

PLUMARIUS, CYCLOPS—red ‘hybrids. 

DOUBLE MIXED (Clove flies fashined 
hardy pinks, very fragran 


HIGHLAND QUEEN ROSE HYBRIDS — Lustrous 


scarlet vermillion color........... 
LATIFOLIUS ATROCOCCINCUS— Beautiful ‘out- 

door pink of deep crimson on stout stem. 

OES SU Aer ree 


LOVELINESS—Large lacerated peiais of exquisite a 


mauve pink 
SPRNG BEAUTY —Double giant flowered carna- 
a ae in form and size, 


SWEET I WIVELSFIELD—-Single mixed, adapted 
for border and rock gardens, excellent cut 
flower. 1 ft. high 
ECHINOPS RITRO (Globe Thistle)—Showy thistle- 
like plant with globular heads of metallic 
blue flowers during July and August, which 
can be dried remaining attractive for a 
long time. 2 to 3 ft. high.. 


YOU ARE INVITED TO VISIT US AT 
THE “OLD HOMESTEAD’’—THE RED 
BRICK TAVERN—FAMOUS FOR ITS 
CHICKEN DINNERS. LOCATED JUST 
NORTH OF PLAINWELL, ABOUT 
HALF WAY BETWEEN KALAMAZOO 
AND GRAND RAPIDS. 


Ask for our new 1939 Garden Guide of P#& 


“OLD HOMESTEAD BRAND" 


beautiful color ” 









Growers found that Seedlings « 


We willy sen 
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il trade 


‘ost of ordinary field grown plants. 


rown plants. 


SEEDLINGS 


7 Dollar Buy More 


three years ago, the response to our offerings was far beyond our 
Values we were giving you in these Seedlings—the advantages you would 
As a result of our first offering and the 
's, they came back again and again for more, making it necessary for us to 
Seedlings offered by RICHARDS GARDENS were not the ordinary seedlings 
The Seedlings we are offering you this season are, we believe 
, BLOOM THIS YEAR. You can buy one dozen of our fine Seedlings for 
grown plants. They are packed right and Guaranteed to reach you in good 


for less than one dozen of any one variety. 


We will send you FREE two dozen of any of the plants described in this 
adverti Dnont retailing at not more than 55c per dozen with every order ROOT 
of ten dozen or more selected from this list. Send your orders early. 
Per Doz, : Per Doz. Per Doz. 
eee 55} at. ae Hybrids (Foxglove) IRIS KAEMPFERI (japanese Iris)—Most mag- 

d ° . | Ferri rrrre eer ere ere ee ee ° t f d fl ; . 
— EDSLWENG—teues dowered, 6 inthes........ “55 ae ee oe 
wing er oy By ge ee -—-Semi-double, lav- $5 SIBERICA—Siberian varieties mixed .40 
Suara 55 ‘ ween ee ° LATHYRUS LATIFOLIUS—(Perennial Sweet Pea) 
that ERYNGIUM, AMETHYSTINUM — Amethyst- -blue Climbing plant providing excellent covers 
wers 3 ft. igh ......... ccc eee eee eee teen anes 255 for banks and terraces with plenty of 
Seley 75 flowers for need 
a “| want you to know how pleased | am with the seed- — dreiomte ek ae pes et ae ie mm 
td lings | got from you this spring. | let a few of them | = = TED... eee cece eee cence eens ences #95 
f the bioom and they were wonderful. 1 have raised my del- SERRE ee eee eee oes 22s. OS 
nce.. .55 phiniums from seeds and | have some very fine hybrids. LAVENDULA VERA—The sweet lavender of 
strain but oe aseinee om —_ a from you, 1 Grandmother's day 55 
high wouldn't bother with seeds anymore.” , LIATRIS, PYCNOSTACHYA (Gay Feather or Blaz- 
Pa MISS A. T. PEARSON, Westbrook, Maine. ion Gied-ieen maneie dhe | 55 
hould LIATRIS SCARIOSA WHITE............. 55 
high Per Doz. LILIUM PHILIPPINENSE FORMOSANUM- —Giant 
large GAILLARDIA, Burgundy — Shining wine-red pure white. 1 year bulbs...... 55 
ouble flowers about 212 inches in diameter, 


1.0 
1.0 
1.00 
1,00 
1.0 
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on 


long still stem, from June to Fall.......... -40 
DAZZLER—Large tiowers. Bright golden yel- 
low with rich maroon-red centers.......... -40 
GOBLIN—This is dwarf gaillardia that should 
be in every garden, plants from 12 to 15 
inches high, covered with large showy 
ek ge, ee ee -75 
PORTOLA HYBRIDS—Flowers very large, 
petals very broad and overlapping, heav- 
ily tipped with golden yellow............ 55 
TANGERINE—Large flowering, tangerine color .55 
GEUM—Boresii, orange scarlet................. -60 
LADY STRATHEDEN (Golden Ball)—Blooms a 
rich golden-yellow. 2 it. high............ 55 
MRS. BRADSHAW—Glowing red. 2 ft. high .55 
GYPSOPHILA—(Baby’s Breath) Paniculata-white. 
so SRS rr oe eee 40 
SNOW WHITE, DOUBLE—2 ft. high, will run 
quite a large percentage double and are 
CD IE 65 i ois cts kn cawessens 55 
HELENIUM, BIGELOWI—Excellent for cutting, 
yellow with black center. 20 inches...... 55 
GEM—Crimson and_ gold. Fall blooming, 
| RP erry errr rr rae 55 
HELIANTHEMUM MUTABILE—Mixed colors, low 
growing evergreen plants forming large 
clumps completely covered with bloom dur- 
ing July and August. 8 to 12 inches..... .40 
HELIOPSIS, LEMOINE STRAIN—Very brilliant 
border plant resembling a double sun- 
tlowers golden yeillow.................. -40 
SCABRA ZINNIAEFLORA-Yeilow. Semi-double . 
6 | SA 2 een oe A 
HEUCHERA (Coral Bells) BRIZOIDES—Bright Rose .75 
SANGUINEA—Crimson, 30 inches high....... yt] 
HIBISCUS MALLOW MARVEL RED—4 fi.... -40 
HOLLYHOCK DOUBLE MIXED.... 35 
oy fas re 55 
PN SS ocisa vueNwn wee chines Shas esos ncn 55 
IBERIS (Candytuft) GIBRALTARICA — Large 
flowers, lilac shaded to white, 8 to 12 
SN, SO BE Is ooo c boo 5400000620 -40 
SEMPERVIRENS—White, blooms in May...... 55 


MAKE YOUR GARDEN DOLLA 
BUY MORF 





It will be sent to you free. 


PLAINWELL, MICHIGAN 


WE SHIP SEEDLINGS ANYWHERE. 
OUR SEEDLINGS ARE PACKED 
RIGHT AND GUARANTEED TO 
REACH YOU IN GOOD CONDITION. 
IT WILL PAY YOU WELL TO BUY 
YOUR SEEDLINGS FROM US AND 


RS 











SYSTEM AND TYPICAL MAILING PACKAGE 
FROM RICHARDS 











“The three dozen seedlings ordered from you with some 
doubt, completed their journey of over two thousand miles 


April 5th and 
this 
showing on practically all of them.’ 

R. P. LOOMIS, Bellingham, Wash. 


looked alright. 


They wete heeled in until 
morning and then planted, with good new growth 





Per Doz. 


LILIUM PHILIPPINENSE FORMOSANUM—White 
with pink markings. I year bulbs..... 
LINARIA PDALMATICA SPECIOSA (Perennial 
snapdragon)—Yellow ilowers with light 
green foliage, very effective as cut flowers, 
and very free bloomer........... 

LINUM PERENNE (Perennial Flax)—Very attrac- 
tive poliage, pale blue bloom on slender 
a. — from May to August. 2!2 


native perennial for moist roe places, tall 
stems with red flowers in full bloom, August 
and September .. 

LUNARIA BIENNIS ALBA (Honesty or 
Penny)—Silvery white seed panicles, 
mand for bouquets 

LYCHNIS CHALCEDONICA—Flowers vivid scar- 
let, blooming a long time, fine for seer 
EE 65.55) cS uemictiakexe swans ‘ = 


Peters 
in de- 


40 


40 


.40 


55 


55 


-40 





“The plants ordered for the 25th arrived on date and 


were in fine condition. 
number added to each package.’ 
Mrs. Louise B. 


Hastings, Toledo, Ohio. 





1 wish to thank you for the extra 





Per Doz. 


VISCARIA SPLENDENS—Fine border 
blooms profusely in June ad July...... 
MATRICARIA (Ball's Double White)—This is the 

one and only fully double flowering pure 
white strain of Feverfew. 98% true to 
Non a 6. nt aw also bi6 di aoe 
MYOSOTIS ALPESTRIS (Blue 
Clear blue, 12 inches high............... 
NEPETA MUSSINI—Neat bushes of small 
lavender-like foliage covered with spikes of 
lavender-blue flowers; both foliage and 
I oa alo, a 9:4 5 00h a dre bo 
OENOTHERA (Evening Primrose) FRAZERI— Deep 
yellow with 24-inch stems............. 
YOUNGII—Showy and beautiful plants for 
borders and beds, flowering from June to 
I 5 ono ns6.0.0.00 keas «owes ban 
PAPAVER (Poppy) NUDICAULO EL MONTE— 
Deep tangerine orange.......... 
EMPRESS—Flowers large, broad overlapping 
petals, deeply fluted giving effect of 
doubleness, colors range through shades of 
salmon-rose and creamy pink........... 
FAKENHAM HYBRIDS—Flowers 2 to 3 inches in 
diameter, come in shades of orange, yellow, 
white and with long stiff stems. Extremely 
free flowering and last well as cut flowers 
YELLOW WONDER 
PLATYCODON (Chinese 


plant, 


Bellflower) — Early 


blooming giant blue, these are much larger 
flowers than the Grandiflora variety..... 


-40 


55 
40 


-40 


55 
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55 


Per Doz. 

ie Te (Painted Daisy)—Robinson’s Hy- . 

RA , 55 
ROSEUM HYBRIDUM ‘PINK—showy flowers, 


bloom freely on long stems during May and 
June; valuable for border and cutting. 
Very hardy : 
ATROSANGUINEUM._Dark red shades 
JAMES KELWAY—Dark blood red 
RUDBECKIA (Coneflower)—Autumn tints, 
oe bloomer, fine for cut flowers, 


pro- 
very 
Se Se ee ere es re 
GRANDIFLORUM BLUE—26 inches high, large 
showy deep blue flowers blooming all 
summer. Splendid for hardy border...... 
POLEMONIUM COERULEUM (Jacob's Ladder)— 
Blue, showy, free flowering plant for 
sunny border, easily grown 


40 
-40 


55 


40 


40 





“Just a word of appreciation for the very satisfactory 


way in which you handled my order for ten dozen seed- 
lings. 
you quoted as saying: 
are Plants.’ 
arrived in fine condition.’ 

RS. WM. D. WALKER, Arlington, Va. 


‘These are 


| can quite agree with one of your customers whom 
not Seedlings—they 
The packing | was very well done and they all 





Per Doz. 
NEWMANII—Vivid bright yellow............ 55 
SALVIA AZUREA (Meadow Sage)—Stately wil- 
~~ like spikes, pale blue flowers in fall. 
RE ES ER rR rrr re 40 
SAPONARIA OCYMOIDES (Soapwart) — Pink, 
trailing and suitable for border or rockery .40 
SCABIOSA CAUCASICA (Pink-cushion Flower)— 
Soft and charming shade of beens 
blooming June to September..... 55 
HOUSES HYBRIDS—Flowers very large, ‘range 
in color from light blue and lavender to 
deep blue and silvery white 55 
SILENE SCHAFTA ROSE—tTrailing rock garden 
plant. Very dwarf , 55 
SHASTA DAISY—Excellent cut flowers, very 
hardy 
ALASKA—Best white, 40 inches, bloom in 
7s 40 
CONQUEROR—Giant flowered white, late 40 
DIENER’S GIANT DOUBLE—Flowers 5 inches 
across, resemble giant aster ‘ane 
KING EDWARD VII 40 
STATICE LATIFOLIA (Sea Lavender)—Blue, fine 
for winter bouquets. 1 ft. high... 55 
STOKESIA (Cornflower)—Cyanea blue, China 
aster-like flowers appearing about Septem- 
ber. Prefers sheltered location, should be 
grown in all gardens since flowers are 
beautiful in form and color.... 40 
THALICTRUM (Meadowrue) ADIANTIFOLIUM— 
Tall growing foliage plant.... 40 
TUNICA SAXAFRAGA— 5 inches grass- -like foli- 
age with pink blossoms for a good por- 
ek RC ere 40 
VALERIANA (Garden Heliotrope) RUBRA COc- 
CINEA—This is a brilliant scarlet, grows to 
36 inches and excellent for cut flowers. One 
of the very best of the Valerianas........ 55 
VERONICA, AMETHYSTINA—Long clusters of 
bright blue flowers, 1 ft...... Ly or 55 
LONGIFOLIA — Compact clusters of blue 
n,n SN Ns casas edercec2 000 40 
REPENS—Dwarf branching, pale blue, 2 
err ee poh bile 55 
VIOLA (Tufted ‘Pansies)—Popular garden 
flower continuous and free flowering. 
APRICOT—Beautiful rich apricot shades 
tinged toward center .......... Sara: accel oad 
Arkwright Ruby—Rich and velvetry, bright 
ee errr ie 55 
BLACK IMP—Brand new, coal black with deen 
low eye, nothing like it.......... 55 
CHANTREYLAND- IMPROVED—Apricot | 55 
JERSEY GEM—Dark blue............... Catalans ae 
WALLER FRANKLIN MIXTURE................. 55 
W. H. WOODGATE—Pure bright sky blue, large 
round flowers on long stem, 9 inches...... 55 
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Garden Tips for February 


7 T dead branches out of trees, shrubs 
and vines. They cast shade, check 
air circulation, spread disease and harbor 
insects, sO are a menace to health. 

Avoid pruning grape and other vines 
while frozen. They are then so_ brittle 
they are likely to break where not wanted. 
Get the pruning all done before March to 
avoid knocking off buds that begin to swell 
that month. 


Hyacinths sometimes “sulk” and refuse 
to send up tlower stems. To cure this 
fault) place a tall salmon ean with both 
ends cut out over the plants when then 
buds begin to form but are close to the 
eround in the flower pots. The stems will 
up to the light which comes 
only from above. When blooming time 


then “draw” 


approaches and the stems are long enough 
remove the cans. The flowers will then 


open properly ° 


Soak potted plants that are troubled 
with worms in the soil, using lime water. 
Make this by ‘sprinkling a little water at 
a time on about five pounds of quick lime, 
stirring the lime so the water will be dis 
tributed evenly. When the mass has passed 
through the crumbly stage and become 
creamy, add water to make a total of three 
gallons. Stir well and let settle overnight. 
Decant or siphon off the clear liquid. In 
this stand the plants full depth of the 
pots once a week for three weeks and 
yvather the worms as they come to the sur 
face. 


Potted plants may starve to death in the 
midst of plenty of food! Unless the food 
is in solution it can do the plants no good 


78 


Pot bound plants and those with hard balls 
of earth suffer most. Therefore, stand 
such plants in water for several hours till 
the soil is thoroughly wet. Once a month 
substitute weak liquid manure for the 
water. 

Grow some Tuberous Begonias this year. 
Buy the tubers now or in early Mareh. 
Start them at once in small flower pots, 
one tuber to the pot, filled with light, fri 
able soil. Shift to the next size pot each 
time they need more root room—two, per 
haps three times. \When the weather has 
heecome warm in late May or early June 
transplant to similar soil out of doors in 
a partially shaded, well sheltered situation. 
They should produce their wonderful flow 
ers until frost. 

Order nursery stock of woody plants now 
to be delivered as soon as the season opens. 
You will thus be assured of having your 
order filled with the varieties and sizes 
Unpack upon arrival and if the 
garden is not ready to plant cover roots 
and stems with moist earth. When plant 
ing, keep the roots covered with wet burlap 
and after planting cut off at least half the 
tops to balance the loss of roots and assure 
success. 


you want. 


Force the blossoms of early flowering 
shrubs and trees by cutting twigs that 
carry blossom buds. Place these branches 
in water in a cool, moist cellar for a few 
days; then take to somewhat warmer quar 
ters for a few more. When the buds 
approach the opening stage take them to 
the living-room. Change the water daily. 
lf the air is dry they may fail, but in moist 
air and in air-conditioned rooms most of 


ut (ye 





M. G. KAINS 


them should open and bloom well. Good 
kinds to foree are Willow, Red Mapie, 
Peach, Cherry, Forsythia, Japanese Quince, 
Spice Bush, and Redbud. 

Cuttings of house plants are easy to 
make take root during February and March. 
as follows: With a sharp knife (a razon 
blade preferred) cut branches of Geranium, 
Coleus, Fuchsia, Marguerite, ete. Remove all 
but the top leaves and slice off the lowe: 
ends close below a joint. Place in a soil mix- 
ture of three parts fibrous loam and one part 
each of leaf mold or peat moss, sand and 
well rotted cow manure. Should such a 
mixture not be available use pure, clean 
sand. Keep the rooting medium rather wet 
at all times. When new growths begin to 
show in the angles of the leaves the cut 
tings will have started to form roots. Plant 
them in little flower pots and shift them 
to the next larger size when the roots begin 
to form mats around the earth in the pots. 
Pinch back the tops if they begin to grow 
spindling and transplant to the open ground 
when danger of frost has passed. 


Keep Hyacinth, hardy Narcissus, and 
Tulip bulbs growing even after they have 
flowered in the house. When the leaves 
have turned yellow reduce the water and 
let the leaves become limp. Then lay the 
flower pots on their sides and withhold 
water altogether. After the soil has keeome 
powdery dry dump it out, clean and store 
the bulbs in a dry place until September, 
then plant them in some corner of the 
garden where they will not be expected to 
bloom but where they can have a season 
or two to recover. After that they may 
be planted where wanted. They will not 
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force a second season, but are too valuable 
to throw away. 


Paper-white Narcissus is more satisfac 
tory than the so-called Chinese Sacred Lily 
for growing in the house. Bulbs are avail 
able until midwinter. Though they will 
grow well in dishes filled with stones and 
water they will do much better in fairly 
rich, crumbly soil and 4-inech or larger 
flower pots, each with broken crockery in 
the bottom for drainage. When planted. 
stand the pots in shallow water till the 
soil is soaked, let drain, then store in the 
dark until well rooted, then bring into a 
partially lighted room. When the flower 
buds appear give full sunlight. Coolness 


assures s!ow erowth and long-lasting tlowers. 


Prepare the hotbed after the middle ot 
this month or early in Mareh. Use fresh 
stable manure turned over several times at 
intervals of two days to make it even 
tempered. When “smoking” well, place in 
the hotbed and tramp down well, especially 
around the edges and the corners. Cover 
with six inches of good soil, put on the 


In the 


N December, we mentioned that South 

African plants of a cormous or 

bulbous nature would be on the way 
in the cool house—the house where the 
night temperature is kept at a minimum 
of 48° or 50°, but no higher. Such a 
house, if it vets all the light obtainable, 
is ideal for such flowering material. If 
these plants are already in flower, the 
chanees are that they have grown under 
conditions that were too warm, and con 
sequently have not produced their best. 

At this date. I like to see them with 
the foliage well advanced, deep green 
and healthy. In many of them, sueh as 
the Freesia, the flowers can be felt in 
the stem ready to push out an_ inflo 
rescence worth waiting for. Until the 
flower actually shows, a good balanced 
fertilizer applied once a week, will con 
tribute towards perfection of leaf and 
flower. 

After the flowering season is_ over, 
water may be gradually withheld. It is 
important that these plants are not im 
mediately cast aside, and not allowed to 
hecome very dry before the foliage has 
naturally assumed a yellow tint. Many 
African species form a new corm just 
in the same manner as a Gladiolus does 
outdoors in summer. If this is realized 
it hecomes obvious that some water is 
needed for a considerable period after 
the flowering date is over. We may for 
vet these things when we have harvested 
the flowers, and all too quickly lay the 
pots on their sides to dry out and to 
tuke care of themselves until another 
season’s growth should begin. 

By February 1 we will have had an 
opportunity to peruse and look with 
skeptical eyes upon the garish colors so 
commonly portrayed in seed catalogues. 
There are a few things that ean, with ad- 
vantage, be started soon. Plants in one 
group, worthy of its place in the warm 
house, all require similar treatment in 
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sash, but do no seed sowing until the tem- 
perature has fallen below 90 degrees, which 
it will probably exceed for a week after 
the bed is made and covered. It should be 
safe to sow seeds of hardy annuals by 
March first if the bed has been made two 
weeks earlier, and tender kinds two or 
three weeks afterwards. Give plenty of 
ventilation so as to make the plants 
sturdy. Prick them out to make them 
stocky, using individual little flower pots 
or flats. When spring opens transplant the 
hardy ones outdoors but save the tender 
ones until danger of frost has passed. 


Sow Poppy and ether tiny seed of hardy 
annuals on the surface of freshly fallen 
snow this month or early in Mareh. To do 
this evenly use a shaker-style flour sifte: 
Watch carefully to see 
that the seed is thinly but widely dis 
tributed over the bed. Do not count upon 


or a= fine sieve. 


transplanting any of the seedlings becaus 
of the difficulty of making such plants 
erow. Poppies sown as thus described will 
make an earlier start than is possible with 


Little Greenhouse 


their early stages. This group includes 
Gloxinia, Achimenes, Streptocarpus, Ges 
neria and tuberous Begonias. 


A LL have exceedingly small seeds and 
4+ in the process of germination they 
have special requirements. Prepare a 
compost of loam, peat and sand in equal 
proportions, screening it rather finely. 
Use a 4-inch pot or a 6-ineh pan for each 
species. At least one-fifth of the bottom 
of the container should be filled with 
potsherds (erocks or broken flower pots) 
or very rough gravel. This will ensure 
good drainage, which is of first impor- 














The greenhouse is colorful and filled with 
fragrance when the forced bulbs burst 
into bloom 





seed sown after the soil can be dug. 

Sow some Dahlia seed, especially of the 
dwarf varieties, the latter part of February 
or in early March. Use rather poor soil so 
as to make seedlings with strong roots. 
Keep the seedlings rather cool to make them 
sturdy. When they have formed two or 
three pairs of leaves prick into individual 
small flower pots, but shift them to the 
next larger size when their roots begin to 
come out of the drainage holes. After dan 
ger of frost has passel transplant into the 
garden. Many of the plants will be worth 
saving for the following year 


Prune the late flowering shrubs such as 
Hydrangea, Rose of Sharon, Honeysuckle, 
Clematis and the late flowering species of 
Viburnum during this month or next. They 
iorm their flowers on the green shoots that 
will develop in April and May. Se pruning 
now will tend to increase the number and 
size of flowers. Do not prune early blos 
soming shrubs while they. are dormant. 
Wait until after they have bloomed, or you 
will destroy many of the flower buds. 


J. G. Esson 


tance. On top of the drainage place a 
thin layer of leaves or rough material, 
which will prevent the soil from elogging. 
Then fill the container to within half an 
inch from the rim with compost. Pack it 
down but very slightly, at the same time 
leveling off to a fine surface. 

The next procedure is to soak the com 
post using a watering pot fitted with a 
very fine perforated nozzle. As soon as 
the muddy state has dried away, the soil 
surface will be ready for receiving the 
Scatter by shaking them gently 
off the paper in which they were packed, 
endeavoring to spread them evenly over 
the whole surface. 

With seeds of such plants as we have 
just mentioned, no attempt should be 
made to cover them with soil. Over the 
container lay a small sheet of glass and 
on top of that a piece of paper. The 
darkness and the close atmosphere will 
mitigate the risk of an early dry surface, 
and will make repeated watering before 
germination unnecessary, which would 
disturb the seed and the minute radieles 
that are the first signs of growth. 


seeds. 


HE temperature of the house should 
not drop below 62°—in fact 65° is 
better—and an early, good germination 
will be assured. Keep a watch daily after 
the first week, because as soon as signs of 
growth appear, the paper should be re 
moved and the glass tilted up. This is 
an anxious time in the life of these seed 
lings. If they become slightly dry they 
will naturally die. Although life may be 
absolute, their power of resistance is 
infinitely limited. 

A good way to water seedlings is to 
dip the container up to its rim in a pail 
of tepid water. Guard against allowing 
the water to flow in over the rim; hold 
the pot in position while water soaks up 
through the drainage hole, finely moisten- 

(Continued on page 97) 
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Conducted by MARION P. THOMAS (Utica, N. Y.) 


Magic Gardens of Treasure 


Island 


horticultural magic were 
Treasure Island. 
Gate International 
February T8. on 
Island. en 
island of 


“HREE feats ot 
‘| performed to 
setting for the Golden 
lex position which 
San Francisco Bay. 
tirely man made, is the 
its kind built. 

The first feat was converting twenty mil 
lion cubic yards of salty sand (sucked up 
from the floor of San Francisco Bay) into 
good usable soil. Preparing this salty sand 
for plant material was a gigantic task. The 
sand had to be leached to remove the salty 
content This was accomplished by. sink 
ing 200 wells. each 20 feet deep, all over the 
island Unusually rainfall last 
spring plus additional flushings helped wash 
the sand of its impurities. Pumps in the 
night and day carrying off 
solution This, plus chemicals. 
plus 175,000 cubic yards of top soil, finally 
propel soil heds for plants. 
The second feat create a 
this revamped soil. Garden 
visitors that attend the Exposition 
thrilled to see earden that 
vears old, vet the plants have been set out 
only two to eight months—over 4,000 plant 


create 


opens 
Treasure 
largest 


ever to be 


heavy 


wells worked 


thre salty 


assured 
was to Garden 
of Eden on 
minded 


will he looks 


ed trees 20 to 60) feet high. over 70.000 
shrubs. and literally millions of annuals 
and perennials including five million Vio 


i he third feat was to transport much 
of the plant material from as far as 100 
away to the island. Many 
over 40 They were first as 
sembled in the Exposition’s nursery in San 


iniles trees 


weighed tons. 


Francisco where they were “fattened up” 
with fertilizer and water. Then they were 
moved again on trueks and barees across 
the Bay to Treasure Tsland. 


The planting on the island reflects great 
beauty and skill In charge of landscaping 
the 400 acres is Julius Girod. 38 vear-old 
Golden Gate Park’s wizard 
Superintendent, John MeLaren. Mr. Girod 
hopes to move the hest plants, after the 
Exposition to San Francisco’s new Mela 
ren Park, now a barren and undeveloped 
site, Stately 7T0-foot Washingtonia Palms. 
Which are planted along the: front of 
Treasure Island, can be shifted easily to 
MeLaren Park Mr. Girod has several 
avenues of olive trees on the island which 
will prove valuable in MeLaren Park. Two 
vears were taken from an 
miles south of San Francisco, 
but they’re happy and healthy in their new 
surroundings. 

About mid-April, 357.000 Tulips and Hy 
acinths planted on the island are expected 


protege ot 


these trees 


orchard 65 


to bloom. The featured Tulip is a new 
vellow one named in honor of John Me 
Laren. The bulbs were the gift of the 
Holland Bulb Growers’ Association. The 


De Graalf bulb farms in Oregon contributed 
30.000 blue Dutch Irises which are plant 
ed in the Court of the Moon, a 

viven over to blue and white flowers. 
Violas, Peruvian blue Scilla, white 
white Candytuft, blue Pansies, 


section 

Blue 
Phlox. 
Forget me 


nots, blue and white Trises, Delphiniums, 
and blue Ageratum are featured. During 
the Fair, most plantings will be changed 
three times, some as many as four. 

Ss) 


LONG the front of the island, Mr. Girod 
A has planted vegetables for decorative 
effect. Several narrow beds totalling one 
thousand feet in length will be given to 
red beets, red cabbages, and big green 
curly In the fall they will be 
replaced with corn plants and giant pump 
kin vines. The landscaping chief confesses 
he had a difficult time convincing the Fair's 
architectural staff of the unique beauty of 
the venture. 

Last month 64 orange trees left Los 
Angeles on trucks for the Fair. They were 
placed in the great circular Court of Hon- 
or around the 400-foot Tower of the Sun. 
These Valencia orange trees made two 
the base. A “eround cover” 


cabbages. 


circles around 


= 

















100- 
San 


(above) 


Girod 
man-made 
Francisco Bay. He inspects a Monkey Puzzle 


Julius 
acre, 


landscaped the 
Treasure Island in 


tree being planted. A towering specimen of 
Australian Brush Cherry (below) is being 
moved into place in preparation for the 


opening of the Golden Gate Exposition 





two teet 
colorful 


of 1200 dwarf Otaheite 
high was interplanted with 
peppers. 


Oranges 
1.000 


Horticultural history has been made on 
Treasure Island. Gardeners will be amazed 
at the 70-foot Eucalyptus trees (notorious- 
ly hard to transplant) Monterey Cypresses. 
Magnolias, 40-foot Japanese Privets, giant 
Manzanitas, Canary Island Date Palms. 
Grecian Laurels, Bird of Paradise plants. 


Australian Tree Ferns, South African 
Heathers, colorful Bougainvilleas. Black 


wood Acacias, and hundreds of other out 
standing specimens. Virtually every cor 
ner of the world is furnishing a tree o1 
shrub of some sort. Such gardening is pos 
sible only because of the mild climate. 

On one of Treasure Island’s main ave 
nues, the California Commission for the 
Exposition is sponsoring a 40-week continu 
flower show in a giant 210-foot lath 
house. As far as is known, horticulturists 
have never before attempted a flower show 
of such long duration. 

Virtually 


Os 


every major grower on the 
Pacific Coast is furnishing plant material 
for the show. The flower show is unique 
because the growers are given their space 
rent free, are furnished expressage 
to get the material to San Francisco. and 
are given free advertising in conjunction 
with their exhibits. Since the state of 
California is sponsoring the program, the 
flower show is open free to the public. 


costs 


ROM the Pacific Northwest 

200,000 cut Daffodils. Tulips, Peonies, 
Lilacs, rare rock plants. Holly, Lilies. and 
new perennials. California is supplying 
100,000 Ranunculus and Anemones. Rhodo 
dendrons, Azaleas, Clivias. Amaryllis, new 
Bougainvilleas, Cacti, and native 
shrubs. 

Because the Pacific Coast can easily grow 
plants from Australia and New Zealand, 
special shipments of plant rarities are ex 
pected at regular intervals from over there. 
\ test shipment of the famous red Wara 
tah (Telopea speciosissima), Geralton Wax 


are Comirne 


Roses, 


flower (Polygala dalmaisiana), and sey 
eral searlet Bottle Brushes has already 
heen made. The plants were frozen in 
solid blocks of ice and theoretically they 
could last indefinitely. 

Garden Club Pilgrimages 
YARDENS of the South and West will 


attract garden club members and flow 
er lovers from all parts of the country dur 
ing the next three months. There are many 
spots well worth travelling great distances 
to visit. 

The first event. of interest: primarily to 
garden club members, will be the annual 
meeting of the Garden Club of America in 
Houston, Texas, March | through 3. This 
will be followed almost immediately by the 
fourth annual pilgrimage to Mexico spon 
sored by the Texas Garden Clubs. This pil 
erimage, which leaves Fort Worth or Hous 
ton on March 3, is one of the outstanding 
garden club events of the vear open to 
garden club members from any state. An 
cient gardens in and near Mexico City, the 


Floating Gardens of Nochimileo. and other 
famous spots will be visited. Mrs. Ben 
G. Oneal, Pilgrimage Chairman, 2201 Mira 
mar, Country Club Estates, Wichita Falls 
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Texas, writes that the pilgrimages have 
given garden club members an opportunity 
to see the beauty of the flowers and gardens 
of Mexico in a most helpful way. 

Last May when the National Council 
held its convention in New York City, it 
was followed by a trip to Bermuda. This 
year the convention will be held May 23- 
25 in Colorado Springs as guests of the 
Colorado Federation of Garden Clubs. 

The South Central Region of Garden 
Clubs is making a pre-convention Pilgrim- 
age to the Pacific Coast and Honolulu. 
Those going may avail themselves of the 
opportunity to attend the meetings, April 
26-28 at San Francisco, of the Pacific Coast 
Region. Time has been set aside, too, from 
May 1-5 to visit Treasure Island, the San 
Francisco World’s Fair. The return sailing 
will start on May 19, landing in Los An- 
geles May 22, in time to speed on to Colo- 
rado Springs for the National Convention. 

Mrs. Oneal writes that the reason for 
sponsoring the pilgrimage to Honolulu is 
the similarity of plant life between these 
islands and the tropical sections of the 
United States. 

While in San Francisco gardens will be 
visited and just across the bay the Oakland 
Flower Show will be an attraction. 

Those who do not go to Honolulu may 
have another choice: two weeks in the Pa- 
cific Northwest at a glorious season when 
“the Northwest proclaims its greatest 
beauty.” 

Here is the schedule for those who pre- 
fer the land trip. On May 5, leave San 
Francisco; May 6, arrive Seattle; May 7- 
10, visit many lovely English-type gar- 
dens in Victoria, B. C. May 12 and 13 
will be devoted to gardens in Seattle. On 
Monday, the fifteenth, a two-day trip will 
be made to Mount Ranier National Park 
with its beauties of forests and alpine wild 
flowers. The beautiful gardens of Tacoma 
will be open to garden club members on 
May 17 and on the next two days, noted 
gardens in Portland will be visited. 


Famous Garden Tours 


Garden tours have become very popular 
in various parts of the South during tour- 


ist time. In Houston, Texas, for instance, 


the River Oaks Garden Club will sponsor 
its fourth annual Trail. Spacious gardens, 
brilliant with Camellias, Azaleas, Redbuds, 
Magnolias, and spring bulbs are open to 
the public on February 25, 26. The pro- 
ceeds from the Trail go toward the main- 
tenance and beautification of the 14-acre 
campus of the River Oaks Elementary 
School. Last year, 12,000 people from 28 
states attended. The River Oaks Garden 
Club, incidentally, has published a very in- 
formative, 12-page booklet on the “Culture 
of Azaleas and Camellias.” 

A number of other Azalea trails are con- 
ducted and are open in the spring months 
in the South, most of which were patterned 


after the original one in Mobile, Alabama, 


which has become nationally famous. Each 
year thousands of people follow the 17- 
mile tour of flower lined streets in Mobile. 
This trail, sponsored by the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, is open free to the pub- 
lic. The Azaleas generally reach their 
height of bloom in February and are in 
full flower for six weeks. 

Twenty-five miles from Mobile is Bellin- 
grath Gardens, a 50-acre wonderland, the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Walter D. Belling- 
rath. Live Oaks, lagoons, and semi-trop- 
ical foliage provide a setting for a magnif- 
icent display of 75,000 Azalea plants and 
1,400 Camellias in scores of varieties. 
These gardens are open the year round, 
although the Azaleas reach their height 
during February, March and early April. 

Events in New Orleans, La., center 
around the Spring Fiesta (headquarters 718 
Common Street) scheduled this year for 
March 12-19. Tours of homes and gardens 
are conducted during the week and there 
will be a floral parade on March 17. In 
conjunction with the Fiesta, the New Or- 
leans Horticultural Society will hold its 
annual flower show on March 17-19. The 
Young Men’s Business Club (address 
Roosevelt Hotel) also conducts a floral trail 
during the latter part of February, the 
dates depending upon blooming. 

Natchez, Miss., offers two events, the 
first being the annual pilgrimage conduct- 
ed by the Pilgrimage dates Club, March 
4-19. Twenty-one homes and gardens will 
be open. The Eighth Pilgrimage of the 
Natchez Garden Club, member of the Na- 
tional Council of State Garden Clubs, will 
extend from March 20 through April 2. 
Four tours have been arranged to the 20 
or more ante-bellum houses, including Mel- 
rose and The Briers. 

Those who tour the South will undoubt- 
edly not want to miss the famous ‘gardens 
in the locality of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina. Most famous, perhaps, is Magnolia 
Gardens covering 28 acres, internationally 
famous for its Camellias and Azaleas. The 
Camellia season extends from January 10 
through March 10 with the peak in mid- 
February, and Azaleas bloom from March 
5 to April 30, being at their best during 
the first week or two of April, depending 
upon the weather. In this locality also 
are Middleton Place and Cypress Gardens, 
making up a most remarkable triad of gar- 
dens, each world famous and charming in 
its own right. Not far distant are the 
Wormsloe Gardens near Savannah, Ga., 
equally beautiful and as historic as those 
at Charleston. 


National Show in Texas 


HE Society of American Florists will 
stage its annual National Flower and 
Garden Show this year in Houston, Texas, 
February 12-19. An advance sale of 70,000 
tickets is anticipated.. Most of the So- 








Garden Lovers Go South and West 


A time table of coming garden club events and floral beauty spots 


Feb., March, April—Magnolia Gardens, Charleston, S. C. 

Feb. 25-26—River Oaks Garden Club Azalea Trail, Houston, Texas. 
Feb.-March—Bellingrath Gardens, Mobile, Ala. 

Feb.-March—Mobile Azalea Trail, Mobile, Ala. 

Mar. 1-3—Annual meeting of the Garden Club of America, Houston, Texas 
Mar. 3-14—Texas Garden Clubs 4th Annual Pilgrimage to Mexico 

Mar. 4-19—Pilgrimage Garden Club Tour, Natchez, Miss. 

Mar. 12-19—New Orleans, La., Spring Fiesta 

Mar. 17-19—New Orleans, La., Horticultural Society Annual Flower Show 
Mar. 20-Apr. 2—Natchez, Miss., Garden Club Pilgrimage 

Apr. 26-28—Pacific Coast Region Meeting, San Francisco 

May 1-22—Garden Pilgrimage to Honolulu and Pacific Coast 

May 23-25—National Convention of Garden Clubs, Colorado Springs 
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Ravenna (top), a famous ante-bellum home, 
will be open to the public during the 
Natchez Garden Club pilgrimage. Moss- 
draped Live Oaks and huge Azaleas are 
features of Bellingrath Gardens (middle 
picture). Garden Club members will visit 
Mexican garden spots like this patio in 
Celaya (bottom) during the fourth annual 
pilgrimage of the Texas Garden Clubs 
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ciety’s shows have been held in the North, 
and with a change to the South, Azaleas, 
Camellias, subtropical fruits and Roses will 
be featured. 

One attraction will be the facade of a 
typical Southern mansion planted in ap- 
propriate fashion. A distinct innovation 
for Southern visitors will be a Tulip garden 
made available through the co-operation 
of the Holland Bulb Growers Association. 
During the show, eight flower judging 
teams from state colleges and universities 
will compete in the largest intercollegiate 
flower judging contest ever held. 


Highway Beautification in Arizona 


HE October news letter of the Arizona 
Federation of Garden Clubs reveals 
that many noteworthy projects are being 
pushed to completion. One is a roadside 
development campaign with Mrs. Sam Ka- 
han as chairman. A Governor’s Trophy is 
to be given as a grand prize to the city or 
town making the greatest improvement. 

The progress being made in making Ari- 
zona a more beautiful state may be gathered 
from the following .report: 

“Since its inception in 1935 and working 
under several set-ups, the Landscape Divi- 
sion of the Arizona Highway Department 
has completed 38 projects of an aggregate 
length of 914 miles of roadside improve- 
ment. Included in this work was the plant- 
ing of 2106 palms, 1528 evergreens, 1649 
shade trees, 2538 desert plants (Palo verde, 
Acacia farnesiana, etc.) 2645 shrubs, 2372 
cacti. 

“In addition to the plantings, two look- 
outs, have been completed. Seven roadside 
parks have been constructed, 16 ornamental 
signs marking points of interest have been 
placed advising the public that the Grand 
Canyon is in Arizona rather than in Colo- 
rado, The work covers the entire state. 

“The Maintenance Department of the 
Landscape Division has co-operated with the 
State Federation of Garden Clubs in dis- 
tributing approximately 10,000 trees. Soil 
erosion work has proved its worth. F. M. 
Guirey is Landscape Engineer with the de- 
partment and has been most interested in 
assisting with roadside development prob- 
lems. 

“A list of available plant material for 
planting outside of corporate limits of 
cities to improve highways, roadside stands 
and service stations may be obtained from 
the department.” 


Rare blooms, more than a dozen com- 
plete gardens, a large building for seasonal 
flower shows and display of plants and 
garden equipment are to occupy a five-acre 
area at the New York World’s Fair 1939. 
The extensive exhibit is to be sponsored by 
a non-profit membership corporation. 


Al Says:- 


What’s new under the sun may be Aqui- 
legia longissima, for it does well in the sun 
and blooms during June. It has amazingly 
long spurs for such a dwarf plant, you 
know. This graceful, pale yellow species 
was a rare Columbine from northern Mexico 
and southwestern United States which at 
last is being rather generally offered this 
year. Perhaps you will want to try your 
hand at growing it. 


* * * 


Flash! The biggest and richest 
sheet of color among novelty per- 
ennials is to be found in a subu- 
lata type of Phlox. To go back to 
the beginning of the story, Mr. and 
Mrs. Herbert Jones; near Atlanta, 
Georgia, are enthusiastic wild 
flower collectors. In his travels, 
Mr. Jones discovered a remarkable 
Phlox in the woods beside a lake 
in southern Alabama. From this 
single plant, gardens in America 
may be supplied. Unfortunately, 
this Phlox has as many names as 
charms. It was called Phlow ni- 
wvalis by a professor of horticulture 
to distinguish it from Phlox subu- 
lata, a close relative. Sylvestris 
was added as a varietal name in 
reference to its forest home. How- 
ever, it will be known in the cata- 
logues as Dixie Brilliant to better 
describe its stronger and heavier 
growth than subulata varieties, 
and much larger and richer rose- 
red flowers. 


* a + 


Florists (if you never thought of it be- 
fore) have a keen eye for good garden 
flowers that cut well. This explains why 
the new, late flowering Liatris, September 
Glory, proved very popular from the start 
in the cut-flower markets. Now you can 
get plants for your garden. This variety, 
by the way, is a selected seedling with 
purple flowers on extra long spikes, and 
it blooms in late August and September. 
Believe me, it’s the most glamorous of all 
the late flowering Liatris! 


* * * 


What about that new pink Del- 
phinium? Well, it’s first come, first 
served, if youre lucky! Instead of 
the expected hundred thousand 
plants of this really pink acquisi- 
tion, the weather man and his help- 
ers got together last summer and 
said only a fourth or fifth of that 
number could be propagated... I 
saw them blooming at Newark, New 
York, in September and it’s a 
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The Flower Shows Ahead 
Feb, 8-9—Annual exhibition American Carnation Society, Hotel 
Feb, 12-19—Annual Flower and Garden Show of the Society of 
February 17-25—North American Sports Garden and Outdoor Life 
13-18—Annual International Flower Show, Grand Central 


March 16-21—Sixty-eighth New England Spring Flower Show, 


20-25—Annual Philadelphia Flower Show, Commercial 


St. Louis, Mo. March 18-26—Greater St. 
Arena 

Philadelphia, Pa. March 
Museum 


March 25-April 2—Annual Chicago Flower Show, Navy Pier 


Louis Flower and Garden Show, The 





shame only a measly 20 or 25 
thousand Pink Sensation will have 
to answer the demand from 130 mil- 
lion people this first year of intro- 
duction. If yow’re in the mood for 
kidding, ask Eugene Boerner, hy- 
bridist of Jackson and Perkins COo., 
why his face is red or pink. Inci- 
dentally, I learned that this popu- 
lar All-America bachelor is flying 
down to Rio for a vacation in spite 
of the Lima declaration that there 
shall be no foreign aggression. He 
will doubtless return with a new 
plant or two. 
* 7 * 


Tamarix hispida aestivalis rubra! It’s a 
new shrub, if you’re interested, which has 
been given the popular name Summer Glow. 
The color is bright wine-red. Sprays of 
flowers come through in summer when there 
are few flowers in the shrub border. Note 
to lady-gardeners: the flowers and foliage 
are excellent for cutting. This shrub with- 
stands salt spray and winds along the sea- 
shore. Jacques Legendre of Dreer’s thinks 
it’s lovely—and he knows. 


* * * 


Here’s a little trade secret I 
picked up which will help you to 
get more cut flowers from your 
Buddleias during September and 
October. It works especially well 
with the variety Charming—the 
best new shrub of last season, 
brought out by Dreer’s, which gives 
elegant long sprays of lavender- 
pink. Pinch off the first flower 
spikes in July, and this will force 
out more side branches’ which 
flower abundantly. in autumn. 
Simple enough, itsn’t it? 

* * 


Plant breeders took a cue from makers 
of dress fabrics and named the latest 
Buddleia creation Dubonnet, the color so 
recently featured in dresses and the exact 
counterpart of the popular French wine, 
Dubonnet. The flowers under light and 
sunshine glow almost true red, and the 
solid spikes of bloom don’t sunburn. 


* * + 


Reliable sources report that there is to 
be an All-America trial of Roses with a 
set-up of trial grounds in a dozen or more 
sections of America and each under a 
qualified judge. W. Ray Hastings, chair- 
man of the All-America Selections of 
annuals about which you read in the last 
FLOWER GROWER, will direct the new Rose 
Council, I am told. This new plan ought 
to save a lot of headaches. Many new 
Reses are introduced and we, the anxious 
Rose lovers, gobble them up, sometimes to 
our sorrow and disappointment. There- 
fore, the All-America plan, in which each 
new Rose will be noted through one entire 
year and the following spring blooming 
season before final scoring, should thor- 
oughly test a variety under outdoor condi- 
tions in all parts of the country. So here’s 
to the success of the new All-America Rose 


Selections, Al Amsel 


Garden Club Officers! 


Write today for details of our special 
offer on five or more subscriptions to 
FLOWER GROWER. More garden 





clubs than ever before are ordering 
FLOWER GROWER under our group 
subscription plan. 
Garden Club Department 
THE FLOWER GROWER 
Albany, N. Y. 
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*SNAP-CUT” 
Cutting Action 


It's fun to prune with these easier, 
smoother cutting “Snap-Cut” Pruner Shears. 
Experts everywhere say they cut better, 
last longer than any others regardless of 
price. Note how the famous, patented 
“blade and anvil” slicing action easily 
severs tough branches’ without tiring 
hands or damaging bark. 





There’s a “Snap-Cut” Pruner to suit every 
purse and purpose. Try them at your 


dealer’s—or send for free circular. 


B2F 


eas we 


for high 


in three 4 ft. sections. 
pruner selling at a popular price. 


with rugged joints. 12” 
easily attached, as illustrated. 
No. 1312S Complete with saw blade............ 


ing you how, 
what to prune. 
famous 
pletely 


authorities; 
illustrated. 


fcr book only, 
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You need this valuable Tip-Top Tree Trimmer 
trimming work, pruning suckers, 
worms’ nests, dead branches, etc. 12 ft. long 
The only jointed 
Strong, 
“aeroplane” spruce poles stained green, fitted 
saw blade can be 


$3.50 
No. 1312 Complete Pruner without saw blade.. .$2.50 


FREE with each “’Snap-Cut” 
Pruner we give you a valu- 
able 40 page book, “Secrets 
of Success in Pruning,” tell- 
when and 
Written by 

com- 
If no 
pruner is ordered, send 10¢ 





SEYMOUR SMITH &SON, INC., 28 Main St., Oakville, Conn. 








SEYMOURSMITH 
UNERS 
MAKE 







Cuts 
%” limbs, chrome finish, 


No. #19 (8” size) 
one-hand catch, famous 
‘‘blade and anvil’’ con 
struction $2.00 
No. 118 (6” ladies’ size) 
Cuts %” limbs...$1.25 
No. 128 ‘‘Snap-Cut’’ 
Flower Picker & Pruner. 
Same as No. 118 plus 


attachment for cutting 
and holding stems. .$1.50 


This No. 528 Orchard 
Pruner is especially de- 
signed for fruit growers— 
is ideal for clearing 
brush, etc. Light weight, 
perfectly balanced, cuts 
easy, clean, close. Spe- 
cial tempered and ground 
cutting edges; large com- 
fortable, hardwood handle 
grips riveted to shear. 
ot ee $3.50 




























new Hardy Plants. 


of being in your garden. 


an inkling here are five of them which 


we particularly recommend. 


New Anthemis 


Moonlight 
Here’s something choice. Blooms all 
summer. Pale yellow flowers. 214 


inches across. Height 2% feet. Good 
for borders and cutting. 
3- for $1.50. Per doz. $4.50 


New Hardy Fuchsia 


Blooms all summer, Ruby red flowers 

by_the hundreds. When brought in- 

side in the fall keeps on blooming. 
3 for $1.50. Per doz. 


New Giant Blazing Star 
September Glory 


Six to seven feet spires of lovely 
regal purple flowers. Very showy. 
Entirely hardy. 75c each. 3 for $2 


HARDY PLANTS 


In our new 160 page Hand Book of 
plants, seeds, roses and bulbs, are 27 
All of them are 
Wayside tested and proven to have 
unquestioned merit. Every one worthy 





New Daisy 
Phyllis-Elliott 
Just as Dainty frilled blooms, 3 
inches across, having a 


triple row of petals. Grows 
2 feet tall, 


3 for $1.75 Per doz. $5 


New Perpetual Flowering 
Tritoma, Goldmine 


The old fashioned red hot poker 
greatly improved. Delightful Havana 
color shaded pale yellow. Blooms ’till 
frost. 650 each. 3 for $1.95 


New Clematis 


Mrs. Robert Brydon 


A late summer blooming hardy 
climber. Grows 8 to 10 feet. Large 
masses of pale blue flowers. Excellent 
for covering fences and trellises. 


Each $1.50 


NEW HAND BOOK FREE 


No longer a catalog. It’s now a 
160 page Hand Book containing 
cultural directions. 32 


full The 


pages in 


color. book is free. 


When sending enclose 5 three 
cent stamps to cover parcel post 
delivery. Or send postal request 
and it will be sent express, 15 
cents collect. 


See page 87 for Ad. on New Horvath Roses 





70 MENTOR AVENUE 


Wayside Gardens 


MENTOR, OHIO 




















Unusual and Rare 


Alpines... 





Offered Exclusively 
for the first time in the 
United States 


Anemone parviflora— 
6 in. white 1 inch blooms over 
handsome glossy foliage. Gaspe 50c 
Arnica chionopappa— 


2 inch yellow daisies on 10 in. 

A re 1.00 
Aster sibericus— 

Native of Alaska. 


Purple flowers 
only 2 inches high .............50c 
Primula ltaurentiana— 
Loose heads of pink flowers on 
12 in. stems. Gaspe..........1.00 
Dryopteris fragrans— 


The Fragrant Fern: 6 in. high. 


America’s rarest fern. Gaspe. .1.00 
Polystichum lonchitis— 
6 in. Mountain Holly Fern from 


OS re 1.00 
Dryas integrifolia— 

3 in. large white flowers over very 

small evergreen foliage. Gaspe 1.00 
Primula sieboldi alba— 
12 in. A lovely white 


variety of 
Asia’s best Primula 75¢ 


Entire Collection (8 plants) 
value $6.75 $6.00 








Our catalog presents the largest and 
rock garden 


best selection of real 





plants ever offered in America! Cata- 


log free on request. 





MITCHELL Nurseries 


Dept. F 


Barre, Vermont 
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An X-rayed Seed 


Develops 
Sensational Gladiolus 


LORD SELKIRK (Twomey)— 
This new variety was pro- 
duced from seed that was 
X-rayed in the Laboratory of 
the General Electric Com- 
pany. As a result it has 8 
petals instead of 6, usually 
on the first 6-10 flowers on 
the spike. A character that 
fills the spike well and should 
be most valuable for breed- 
ing work, Color is white 
with unmarked creamy white 
throat. 12 to 15 open florets 
on a 26 to 28 bud spike. Un- 
questionably the outstanding 
Gladiolus of the year. 


1938 Awards 
in Major Shows— 
Two Ist Class Certificates 
One Award of Merit 
Two Silver Medals 


Two Grand Champions 
A Special Seedling Award 





LORD SELKIRK 
Grown from 
small bulb 


Lord Selkirk is more fully described in my beau- 
tifully illustrated catalogue. It also gives com- 
plete information about 150 of the world's 
leading Gladiolus varieties. | know you will like 
it and it is free upon request. 


Special Offer To 
Flower Grower Readers 


100 large size Gladiolus bulbs sent 
Postpaid for only $3.00. 

It will include 10 bulbs each of the following 

Prize Winning varieties—Bob White, Comman- 

der Koehl, Maid of Orleans, Mildred Louise, 

Pelegrina, Phyllis McQuiston, Picardy, Red Ad- 

miral, Ruffled Gold and Wasaga. 


FREE 
A beautiful new variety will be included. 


Other unusual offers 
listed in my catalogue. 


LOUIS R. FISCHER 
4824 Penn Ave. So. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Sa 


KAK SALVE will make them from your 
Money back guarantee. 


U. S. A., or send for 


house plants: 

$1.00 postpaid in 

free booklet. 
PHOTOY PRODUCTS 


509 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 








INDOOR 
WATER 


LILIES 


The Siberian Water Lily is 
much like our finest native 
white water lily, except that 
it is smaller; can be grown indoors in a vase or fish bowl. 
Flowers 144 to 2% in. across; plants bloom continuously; 
blossoms last 3 to 4 days. Perfectly hardy. Handsome 
water lily for the outdoor pool or a wonderful house plant. 
Grows from seed. Package, 2Se postpaid. Catalog Free. 


BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
329 W. A., Galesburg, Michigan 
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Plants for Coldhouse 


Answering Mrs. C. G. Wells, (Okla.) No- 
vember 
I assume that your winters are not 


severe and that with mats or shades it is 
possible to prevent a cold greenhouse or 
frame from freezing. If such is the case, 
Nerines and Lachenalias are bulbs that can 
be grown, the former blooming in early fall 
and the Lachenalias from November on to 
March. The usual Dutch bulbs, potted in 
the fall and after burial for two months or 
so, could be brought in and, so long as they 
do not freeze, will bloom from early March. 
Even earlier are such bulbs as Iris reticu- 
lata and Crocuses when potted. These two 
latter will not tolerate temperatures above 
45-50 degrees Fahrenheit. English and 
Asiatic Primroses lifted and potted will, in 
a coldhouse, bloom much earlier than out- 
doors; Pansies also are dependable. As a 
matter of fact, various alpine plants in- 
cluding Campanulas and Saxifrages will do 
well in a coldhouse that does not freeze 
solid. Canterbury Bells and Wallflowers pot- 
ted up in the fall will also do splendidly. 
If the house temperature does not drop 
below 40-45 Primulas chinensis and mala- 
coides can get along, the seed being sown 
in June or later. The various hardy ferns 
would be happy in pots, some sorts retain- 
ing their foliage all winter. Without heat 
at all plenty of ventilation is necessary to 
prevent condensation of moisture. From 
spring on a coldhouse can be kept gay with 
tuberous Begonias, Gloxinias, and Calad- 
iums, these being started into growth in 
a warm room, March or April for the first 
two, late May for Caladiums.—T, A, WEs- 
Ton, (N, Jd.) 


Daffodils Keep Moles Away 
Answering F. M. Singsen (N. Y.), Decem- 


ber 
I would suggest that you try planting 


| Daffodils with Tulips and they will keep 


moles away. 
anymore. 

I would not think of planting a Tulip 
bulb without a Daffodil to protect it. You 
can buy mixed Daffodils by the hundreds 
very reasonably and they multiply so rap- 
idly that in a few years you will have 
more than you will want. 

In making a Tulip bed, make a row of 
Daffodils all around it about six inches 
apart. The moles will never go up through 
that line. This is so much easier than 
planting bulbs in tin cans or in wire 
cages. The Daffodils are so beautiful and 
will be through blooming before the Tulips 
start. I have been trying this out for 
eight or ten years and find it very success- 
ful—(Mrs.) D. T. RANSDELL, President, 
Lawrence Daffodil Club, (Kans.) 


I never lose a Tulip bulb 


Strawberry-Raspberry Fails 


I would like information on the fruitful- 
ness of the tree strawberry or raspberry- 
strawberry. I bought a single plant in 
1936 as a trial. It grows and spreads and 
blooms but fruits do not fill out and de- 
velop. —FLoRA BERRYHILL, (Ohio) 


—The strawberry-raspberry about which 
you inquire is a species of bramble. The 
fruit is rather large for a bramble, glossy, 
bright red, and about as appetizing as 


Queries and Ansy 





Information Please! 


BADERS want your help with 
these puzzling garden questions. 
If you have had experience with the 
plants mentioned, send your answer 
to the Editor. As many letters as 
possible will be used in this column. 


Purple Sage Sought 


I wonder if any reader knows the 
purple-leaved form of the culinary 
Sage, Salvia officinalis, and where 
seeds or plants can be obtained. Elea- 
nour Sinclair Rohde, in an article on 
‘Making a Herb Garden,” speaks of 
“Purple Sage richly colored even in 
winter and loveliest when thick with 
blue flowers” and adds, “Why, I won- 
der, does Purple Sage flower so much 
more freely than the green?’ It 
seems to be popular in England, both 
for herb and flower gardens, yet I 
have searched English seed lists for 
it in vain. I am sure it must be 
grown somewhere in this country 
although I have never come across 
it. — (Miss) ANTOINETTE DwIGHrT, 
(N. J.) 


No Flowers on Christmas Cactus 


Could someone give me a routine 
for the year round care of Christmas 
Cactus? I have a large plant which 
hasn’t thrived or bloomed in the past 
two years in spite of bone meal, cow 
manure, tea, Bloomaid, ete. I had 
it out all summer in a shaded place 
in the yard and by a window (east) 
in the winter. I understand they 
should not be watered much during 
the summer and should be given a 
complete rest during that time. I can 
find no cultural directions in my 
garden books. Should soil be alka- 
line?—Dr. W. H. Brauntwiny (Ind.) 


Who Has Border Carnations? 


I am very anxious to obtain plants 
of some of the old fancy and Picotee 
border Carnations, Steerforth Cleve 
and Happiness particularly, but 
others such as Lilian, Fair Maiden, 
Mrs. Herbert, Paragon and Perfec- 
tion will be welcome. I have tried 
for years to get them. Apparently, 
they are found only in private gar- 
dens in this country. Can anybody 
supply them, or other old fashioned 
Dianthus, or some of the fancy per- 
petual border Carnations such as 
Highland Lassie and Sussex Maid? 

Is there such a thing as a Picotee 
Society in this country?—Arno H. 
Bowers, (Calif.) 











wheat straw. We have had the species 
here, but it does not fruit very freely and 
is not hardy. I am inclined to think that 
possibly single plants may be self-sterile, 
and require cross-pollination. My opinion 
of the berry may be summed up in one 
word—worthless.—Groree L. Siats, Agri- 
cultural Dxperiment Station, (N. Y.) 
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DO YOU WANT plenty of cut flowers in July 
and August when spring flowers are past 
and autumn blooms have not yet begun to 
open? 


DO YOU WANT flowers that last well when 
cut? 


DO YOU WANT those that are comparatively 
easy to grow and which offer a great variety 
of color? 


DO YOU WANT something different from what 
most of your neighbors have in their 
gardens? 


If you answer these questions in the affirmative I would 
suggest that you include in your 1939 garden a planting 
of the newer and improved Glads. You are invited to 
write for a copy of my new catalogue which is free. While 
it does not list all the new Glads, it contains a select list 
of the better new varieties. Among those included are such 
varieties as Hinderberg’s Memory, Black Opal, Elwood, 
Ivory Keys, Peggy Lou, Vredenburg, Margaret Beaton, 
Carillon, Amberglow, New Era, Shirley Temple, Rewi, 
Fallu, Rima, Zuni, Conquest, Irak, and many more of the 
newest ones as well as the better slightly older varieties 
which are now down in price where the average gardener 
can afford to have a number of bulbs in his garden. A 
number of collections at special prices are offered thus 
enabling one to get a start of the newest sorts while they 
are yet new. 


GRANT E. MITSCH 


Brownsville, Oregon 
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for a GORGEOUS 
GARDEN .... 


write for this De Luxe 
1939 Planting Guide 


Our beautiful 1939 Spring Planting Guide is now ready 
for mailing — and it’s FREE! 


This handsome, 24-page book describes and illustrates in 
full color the truly magnificent blooms that result from, 
planting Van Bourgondien’s world-famous Seeds, Hardy 
Plants, Novelties and Roses. 


Our selections have long been the choice of Garden 
Lovers who want the finest — and each year our Catalog 
includes many new PRIZE-WINNING varieties and 
tempting Special Offers like the one below. 


Write for your copy of this fascinating FREE Planting 
os This book is expensive and our edition 
is limited. 











Morning Glory ‘‘Scarlett O’Hara’’......... pkt. 25c—large pkt. 50c 
te fa ee pkt. 25c—targe pkt. 50c 
Phiox Drummondi ‘Salmon Glory’’........ pkt. 25c—large pkt. 50c 
Petunia Hybrida ‘‘Hollywood Star”’........ pkt. 25c—large pkt. 50c 


SPECIAL OFFER 
One pkt. each 75c—One large pkt. each, $1.75 


‘Van Bourgondien Bros. 


Also Growers and Importers of 
TOP-QUALITY BULBS FROM HOLLAND 
7 Box 22 BABYLON, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
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Get ready for 


GARDEN BOOK WEEK 
MARCH 5 to 11 


and for greater enjoyment of 
your garden 


GARDEN BOOK WEEK is being celebrated na- 
tionally for the first time this year. Find out about 
the prizes being offered for flower arrangements in 
your local bookstore by writing for information on 
the coupon below. And check over this list of 
books to see the ones you need to get the most fun 
out of gardening this year: 





1. BEES IN THE GARDEN AND 
HONEY IN THE LARDER, by 
Mary Louise Coleman. With 
charm and humor the author tells 
of her bee-keeping, giving a prac- 
tical record of keeping bees and 
including recipes for the use of 
honey. Just published. ..... $1.75 


2. THE COMPLETE BOOK OF GAR- 
DENING, by Leonard Barron. A 
practical guide on every phase of 
gardening, written by ten well- 
known garden authorities. Now 
at a new low price........ $1.98 


3. MODERN DAHLIAS, by J. Louis 
Roberts. Detailed information on 
the care and culture of dahlias. 
Illustrated with line drawings 
SOA oaks a chulets cic'a'cum b alen $2.00 


4. THE ROSE MANUAL, by J. H. 
Nicolas. Revised edition of this 
famous work illustrated with the 
famous Gravereaux color charts 


wn 


. A ROSE ODYSSEY, by J. H. 
Nicolas. Reminiscences of many 
trips to European rose centers 
... “A great achievement in hor- 
ticultural writing.” — Detroit 
a Pa e ee $2.50 


6. CREATIVE FLOWER ARRANGE- 
MENT, by Dorothy Biddle and 
Dorothea Blom. An inspirational 
and informative picture of flower 
arrangement, illustrated with 23 
halftones. 


DOUBLEDAY DOLLAR GARDEN 
BOOKS. Nineteen titles available, 
at only $1.00 each. Write for com- 
plete list. 





Doubleday, Doran Outdoor Books 
14 West 49th Street, New York, N. Y. 


(SRS SSSR SSSSSSSEE SESS eee 
. 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN OUTDOOR BOOKS 
14 West 49th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the books whose numbers I have encircled 
below. ( ) Check enclosed. ( ) Send C.O.D. 





1 2 3 4 5 6 
( ) Send list of $1 Garden Books (-) Send Garden Book Week 
information. 
PS Nc k6k Ghd 004 snkbbe abe eee wad 0i0'00 00h) 64d 000 9645 4005 Re 
Address 
TPT Oe Ee ET TT Cre eee ee 


MESSER ESSERE ERE EEBESBeeee 
 TETITIIIIIIt iii iii) 
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WATKIN SAMUEL 
originated 


The WREXHAM 
DELPHINIUM 


The most celebrated strain 
of Delphiniums in the world 


lf you want the true 
WREXHAMS that you 
have heard so much 


about, order seed direct 
from the originator. 
New seed 


Wrexhams 
$2.50 per pkt. 200 seeds 


from Standard 


‘ Seed from Novelties 
7 $5.00 per pkt. 200 seeds 


WATKIN SAMUEL 
King's Mill House WREXHAM, 


FREE SEED OFFER 


Introducing our enlarged seed department, we 
will allow anyone mentioning this ad to deduct 
25¢c from price of any seed order sent us. Our 
new 48-page seed and plant catalog, pronounc- 
ing all plant names, free on request. 


RARE ENGLISH 
4912 FLOWER SEEDS 


The most complete CATALOGUE 
published, it includes many rare 
and uncommon seeds. Choice Del- 
phiniums, Lupines, Liliums, Primu- 
las, Herbaceous and Alpine Plants, 
also Shrubs in great variety. 176 
pages crammed with information, 
24 Pages Coloured Illustrations. 
Free on Application 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 
Dept. 9. Ipswich, Engiand 
FOR EARLY 


WILD FLOWERS frntxe ‘stoow 


Hepatica Triloba—(Liverwort) Numerous orchid and pink 
flowers on 6 inch stems in early April. 

Mertensia Virginica—(Blue-bells) Clusters of beautiful 
blue bell-shaped flowers on bushy stems during May. 
Dodecatheon Media—(Shooting Star) Large heads of 
orchid cyclamen-like flowers are borne on long stems 





ENGLAND 











in April. 
Viola Pedata—(Birds-foot Violet) Large violet blooms are 
borne in profusion during spring and again in the fall. 
Your Selection : 10 for $1.00 Postpaid 
Order early for best results Perennial catalog free 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS OAKFORD, ILL. 





Hot Water Heated © Automatically Controlled 
Portable Greenhouse 


Grows Earlier, Healthier Plants 





Now. . . banish forever the fuss and muss 
of hot beds and cold frames. Grow your 


own vegetable and flower plants from seeds or oo 
bulbs with a Keene portable ‘Plant Start- — 
er." Get started weeks earlier. . . save NOW 
money . . . get healthier, sturdier plants. Starter 

has hot water heat, thermostatically controlled. Made of 
water-proof ‘‘super-board’’ . . . light weight . . . move any- 


where, ‘‘Lastra’’ window glass admits ultra-violet sun rays. 


15 DAYS’ TRIAL — Money-Back Guarantee. Send $5 with 
order... pay balance on delivery. Model 1 (oil or gas) 
81°x 41” (holds 18 flats) only $23.95. Model 2 (oil or gas) 
81"°x 67" (holds 30 flats) only $29.95. Electric models $2 
extra. Keene flate (654"x 13°x 244") 15 cents each. 

BUILD YOUR OWN — Plans, copper hot water heating sys- 
tem, and hest control, Model 1 — only $9.95; Model 2 — 
only $12.95. Electrics $2 extra. All prices f. 0. b. factory. 
Order today . . : avoid delay when rush comes. 


KEENE MFG. CO., Dept. 549-B, RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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Answering G. W. Henderson, 





How To Burn Stumps 


I am under the impression that a couple 
of years ago I read in the FLOWER GROWER 
of a method of disposing of tree stumps by 
boring holes in them and filling them with 
saltpetre and corking them up to let stand 
several months. I am in doubt of the final 
step. Can you help me out? The hurricane 
has laid about 800 trees on my three acres 
and I would like to know of an inexpensive 
way of ridding the land of the stumps.— 
(Mrs.) D. M. Converse, ( Mass.) 


—Stumps can be destroyed by the use of 
saltpetre and kerosene. Bore one or more 
holes an inch or two in diameter and to 
a depth of 18 inches in the stump and put 
in each an ounce or two of saltpetre, add 
water and plug tightly. Some months later 
put about a gill of kerosene in the hole or 
holes and ignite. The stump, if dry enough 
and saturated with saltpetre, will smolder 
away without blazing and leave nothing but 
ashes.—Dr. E. P. Fett, Director, Bartlett 
Tree Research Laboratories, Stamford, 
Conn. 


Gladiolus May Be Unhealthy 
(S. C.) 


December 

Gladiolus Gloriana, in my experience, is 
one of the more foolproof varieties. My 
guess is that your stock has fusarium yel- 
lows or other diseases, probably accentuated 
by continuous planting in one spot, which 
is an unwise practic.—J. H. O’DELL, 
( Mass.) 


Why Lily Didn’t Bloom 


Answering Agnes T. O’Donnell, 
December 

Unless you can get bulbs from a neighbor 
who will dig them so you can plant imme- 
diately, before the roots get dry, as you 
would any other perennial, the Pacific 
Coast is the best place in the world to get 
Lily bulbs. 

Lilies make their flower buds the year 
before blooming, and make preparation for 
next year’s crop in proportion to their well- 
being at the time. The fact that your bulb 
of the Gold Banded Lily bloomed well the 
first year indicates that it was well grown 
the previous year. Most Lilies do not grow 
to their accustomed height the first year 
after transplanting, and often the strain 
of establishing itself and maturing the buds 
started the previous year is too much for 
the Lily. In this case it makes no pro- 
vision for next year and uses the time to 
build up strength in the bulb. A tall, 
healthy stalk would seem to indicate a good 
head of bloom next year. Do not move the 
bulb. L. speciosum rubrum is one of the 
most vigorous Lilies and will stand almost 
anything, while L. auratum (Gold Banded 
Lily) is one of the most difficulfé.—C. L. 
SHRIDE, (Wash.) 


(Penna.) 


Why Lily Buds Split 


Answering Jas. E. Nejedley, (Ohio), No- 
vember. 


Pathologists claim that an improper con- 
centration of sugar bearing materials in 
the pedicel and changes in the water con- 
tent of the cells bring about conditions 
which cause split blooms. It is also a pos- 
sible indication of virus disease, though not 
necessarily so. I would suggest planting 
the Formosanum Lilies with good blooms in 
well drained soil in a sunny location.— 
JoHN D. Stewart, (Ore.) 


Hydrangea Doesn’t Bloom 


I have three P. G. Hydrangeas about four 
years old and they have never had any 
bloom. I would be grateful if some reader 
would tell me why.—A. KoELPEPECK, (Mo.) 


—If you have not yet had bloom from 
your P. G. Hydrangeas there apparently is 
only one solution. You must be pruning 
them at the wrong time of year. These Hy- 
drangeas require heavy cutting back in late 
winter in order to encourage long new 
shoots from the old stems which will bear 
the flowers in late summer and fall. With- 
out this pruning, they may make a lot of 
small twigs that will not bloom very much 
but even then they should flower. If, how- 
ever, you snip off the new growths after 
they have sprouted in the spring, you may 
be destroying the flower clusters. It is 
barely possible that you might have mis- 
identified your Hydrangea and that it is 
another variety, in which case it will need 
different treatment. 


Seed Pods of Peonies 


cae F. W. Berkwith, (Idaho) Octo- 
er 

Seed pods should be removed from Peo- 
nies just as soon as the blooming season is 
over. The bloom stalk should be cut back 
to the main leaves. 

Leaving the seed pods on and allowing 
the seeds to ripen causes a drain on the 
roots which results in poorer bloom the next 
season. This has been demonstrated in care- 
ful tests carried out over a period of years. 
—A. M. BraAnp, (Minn.) 


Decorating Gourds 


Answering Elsie M. David, (Mich.), Janu- 
ary 

There are no red gourds so far as I 
know. Gourds may be colored, and paint- 
ing sometimes helps to save certain ones 
that are attractive in shape but show a 
tendency to spoil. The use of a small 
spray gun, such as is employed in toy 
factories and general production work, 
often gives fine effects. Sometimes patterns 
or masks are used. For instance, a pear- 
shaped gourd may be painted with the help 
of a spray to resemble a beautiful Bartlett 
pear. Many striking effects may be ob- 
tained after one is experienced in this work. 
—M. E. Grancer, (Md.) 


Geraniums Wintered in a Cellar 


Answering F. H. Mining, (Penna.), October. 


If you will take your Geraniums up and 
shake all the earth from the roots and hang 
them in a cellar where they will not freeze, 
they will remain dormant and you can plant 
them out next spring, and they will soon 
start their new growth. The old foliage 
will have dried up. This information came 
to me from a minister who came from Bel- 
fast, Ireland. I tried it and for years have 
kept my Geraniums.—(Mrs.) H. L. STONE, 
(La.) 


Report from Streptocarpus Fancier 


Answering Mrs. Herbert Nye, (N. Y.), Oc- 
tober. 


Streptocarpus should not be rested but 
grown on yearly. I have some big pots 
which I have grown for years, some from 
seed; and I keep them on the bench with 
my Begonias all the time.—-Pavut L. Scort, 
(Calif. ) 
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NEW ROSES 


You have been hearing intriguing rumors 


of the New Horvath Setigera Strain of 


hardy perpetual 
bringing out. 
rugged they are. 


roses which we are 


How cold resisting and 


How free from black 






New Dooryard Rose 
MABEL STEARNS 


spot, mildew and other_rose maladies. 
All of which is true. They are a re- 
markably rugged strain, both the flowering bush and climbers, 
Here, just or example, are three of the nine. They are all 


in our New Free 

For Dooryard 
MABEL STEARNS 
The lovely old time bush 
dooryard roses. But they 
bloomed in June only, 
while this New Horvath 
bush rose Mabel Stearns, 
is a perpetual bloomer. 
Grows about 2% feet, 
but with @ spread of 4 


Hand Book. 
For Hedges 
PINK PROFUSION 


A really good hedge rose. 
One that’s right for a 
flower border has been 
hard to find. Horvath’s 
Pink Profusion is per- 
fect. As a shrub in the 
border it’s ideal. Grows 
3 to 4 feet high. Deep 


Pink Tea Rose 
H. T. STERLING 


This new Sterling bloom- 
ing, you'll declare is by 
far the loveliest of the 
Pink Teas. Magnificent 
flaming pink with base 
of bloom in yellow. 
Robust in growth. Great 





to 5 feet. Lovely light | pink perpetual blooms| freedom of bloom. Its 
pink blooms delightfully | are in clusters. Will| beauty of form and 
fragrant, lasting long | stand the rigors of hard | color marks Sterling as 
when cut. Plants each | winters. Plants’ each | the 1939 favorite. Each 
$2. Per doz. $20. $1.25. Per doz. $12.50.| $1.50. Per doz. $15. 


WAYSIDE’S NEW HAND BOOK FREE 


Not just a catalog. It’s now a free. But because of weight re- 
160 page Hand Book with full quires sénding parcel post. So 
cultural directions, Finest most include in letter of request five 
up-to-date collection of hardy 3 cent stamps to cover forwardin 
ney grown in America. Roses, charges. Or or a postal pe 
bulbs and Sutton’s Seeds. 32 and Book will be sent by ex- 
pages in faithful colors. It’s press, 15 cents collect. 


See page 83 for our Ad. on New Hardy Piants 


Wayside Gardens 


70 MENTOR AVENUE MENTOR, OHIO 


NEW COLORS in FOXGLOVES 


Colors never before seen in Foxgloves— 
various shades of yellow, buff, apricot, pink, 
rose and heliotrope, all blended together in 
a beautiful mixture—called "Pastel Colors" 
by the many visitors who saw them. 

Many of the large flowers are attractively 
spotted, while others are in beautiful clear 
colors. The long spikes grow about four 
feet tall. 

What a thrill—watching as they gradually 
burst forth. Be the first in your neighbor- 
hood to have 



































Harris’ New Princess Foxglove, Pastel 
Mixture, Pkt. 25c. 


We have many other new flowers exclusively of 
our own growing—as well as our choice of the 
newest introductions, including the 1939 All-Ameri- 
can Selections. We recommend only those varieties 
which flowered the best in our gardens, 


Be Sure to Sow the Following New 
Annuals This Spring— 
"SURE-TO-BLOOM" STOCKS. For the last three 
years they have bloomed 100% in our gardens from 
seed sown out-doors. You can be sure of lots of 
flowers. Comes in the following seven colors, all 
true: White, — oe Yellow, Azure, Blue, Rose, 

Each color, Pkt. : Uy oz. 85c. 


VIKING MARIGOLD. The earliest large oo Marigold in existence. 
Especially for Northeastern climate. eo" a cutting. Medium tall in mix- 
ture of orange and yellow. Pkt. 20c; %4 Oz. . 

OLYMPIAN SCABIOSA, SPECTRUM Be Ran Larger flowers, more vigorous 
plants and new colors, including new pink, rose, orchid shades. Pkt. 20; 4 Oz. $2. 

CRIMSON RAMBLER, MORNING GLORY. Don't be fooled. Crimson Rambler 
is the only red Morning Glory that will climb and bloom profusely together 
with Heavenly Blue. Grows very easily from seed sowed out-doors. Pkt. 10c; Oz. $1. 

“NASTURTIUMS THAT BLOOM". A new race of double low-growing Nasturti- 
ums with more flowers than leaves. Try these new TOP-FLOWERING NASTURTI- 
UMS, Double Art Shades Mixture. Pkt. 20c; Oz. 85c, 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC., RFD 4, Coldwater, N. Y. 


HARRIS SEEDS x 
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for prize- 
winning results 
from your flower garden 


Whether in plant novelties or “All America" flower-seed items—or any 
of the old favorites—the real enthusiast is satisfied only with the finest. 
More than a century of Dreer service to successful gardeners is assurance 
that it will pay you to “Go Dreer this year.” 


Order these select DREER — Piant NOVELTIES 


Aster, Harrington's Perfected Pink. 
MicentNtont pure rose-pink: fall- 
flowering; perfectly hardy. 60c ea. 
3 for $1.55. 


2. Rose, Sunny Days. Charming rose 
of mellow chrome-yellow; beautiful 
shape; abundant foliage; vigorous. 
$1.65 ea. 


3. Liatris, September Glory. |mpos- 
ing new Gay Feather. Tall graceful 
spikes thickly studded with stunning 
lavender-purple blooms. Late Aug.- 
Sept. 60c ea.; 3 for $1.55 


4. Tamarix, Sensies Glow. New 
shrub with lovely wine-red flowers. 
Blooms profusely; withstands salt air. 
$1.10 ea. 


5. Buddleia, Dubonnet. Startling new 
Butterfly Bush. Dubonnet wine color, 
Cp tape in sun. 3-inch pot, 
$1.10 ea. 


6. Delphinium, Galahad. Stately 
plants; majestic spikes; enormous 
clear- white double blooms. $1.10 
a.; 3 for 

7. Aster, Beechwood Challenger. 
Best of all red hardy fall-flowering 
Asters. 4 ft. tall. 60c¢ ea.; 3 for 
$1.55. 


1. Rose, Sunny 
Days 


Send for these flower-seed winners in 


1939 ALL-AMERICA 
SELECTIONS 


Morning Glory, Scarlett O'Hara 
(Gold Medal Winner).... Pkt. 25¢ 
Antirrhinum, Guinea Gold.... Pkt. 25e 





3. Liatris, 


Celosia, Royal Yetvet......... Pkt. 250 
China Aster, W. R. Early Giant, September Glory 
fo are Pkt. 25¢ 

Cynoglossum, Firmament...... Pkt. 50c 
Hollyhock, Indian Spring..... Pkt. 25¢ 
Marigold, Early Sunshine..... Pkt. 25¢ 
Marigold, Golden Glow....... Pkt. oe 
—— — double Apple- 

a ie CM ral Pkt. 50c 
Petunia. ‘nybrida, Hollywood 

been d66sdeeeseeeeee Pkt. 25¢ 
Petunia, Ladybird cabs epbedeone Pkt, 50c 
Petunia, Velvet Ball.......... Pkt. 25¢ 
Phiox gigantea, Salmon Glory Ang 25¢ 
Scabiosa, Biue Moon.......... 25¢ 


Verbena, Blue Sentinel. . * Px 2 
Zinnia Fantasy, White Light. : Pkt. 25¢ 


HENRY A. DREER 
171 Dreer Bidg., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 4. Tamorix, 5. Buddleia, 


Summer Glow Dubonnet 
All seeds and plants offered here, sent prepaid. 





STP SSSSSSSSSSST SSCS SSSSSEHSSSSERETRRRSS ESTES ETERS EEE eee 
. HENRY A. DREER, 17! Dreer Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. §& 
-- Send me the following Dreer's flower seeds and §& 
s plants, as offered in February ''Flower Grower"’: 7 
. Item Quantity Price Item Quantity Price ° 
oe SS oe cer gcaenl icapedek xc keSossSh? eibasy, kvene ten . 
= - 
@ ij \ \ grrr = cee eee eee eee ete eee eee ee sete ee eees Sees e 88888088 o 
” . 
@ \@ara! Se Be Bee eee eee t Oe eee fetes eee e tees SH eeee BHR EES _ 
« e 
o \ Wg <P (~—= = cecceseeee eoteee Seseeeee seseseeese Ch eeee 88888008 
: - 
Total remittance enclosed $ 
: Free : 
- oo me Dreer’s Fas stetcteesoneeds : 
= 1939 Garden Book ML 22s conbasspwens 4 
= — your complete ° 
: catalog of quality City. 4 
a seeds, plants, ° 
= bulbs, roses, ete. State ae ; / © 
TTTITITIILIIITLliiiliitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiititiittettt ttt 
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ance D BOOK 

CK OF SEEDS 

Send today for free beautifully illustra- 

ted seed catalog featuring many new 
specialities including Scarlet O'Hara 

Morning Glory; pack of Los Angeles ‘ > 

- ~ te 


L.LOLDS SEED CO. 


DEPT. NO. BE MADISON WISCONSIN 








TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 


Will Bloom all summer 
q Fine tubers all double 81.00 
flowering types Postpaid 
FREE Illustrated catalog to purchasers. 
Send 10 cts. if to be used for reference. 


BAAKE NURSERY 
2616 Sawtelle Blvd. West Los Angeles, Calif. 


Medium sized bulbs. (1-1% inches). Priced per 
100 postpaid. 





Anna Huret.......... $1.00 Maid of Orieans......$1.50 
ae 1.00 Marmora ........ eooe bl 
Chas. Dickens........ 1.25 Minwet ceccccccccccce 00 
Or. F. E. Bennett.... 1.00 PUMPED ccoccccccesece Ue 

Golden Frills......... 1.00 w 


asaga 
State inspected. No order for less than $1.00 
A. P. Bonvallet and Co. 





HINKADE 
GARDEN 


and Power Lawnmower 


A Practical Power Plow, Cultivator, 
@and Lawnmowing Tractor for 
Gardeners, Florists, Nursery- 
men, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
Farms, Country Estates, 
Suburbanites and Poultrymen. 
Low Prices - Easy Terms 


AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
1053 33rd Ave., S. E. Minneapolis, Min 


Free 








Healey’s New Delphiniums 
Our new, double selfs and our hand pollenized creations 
of 1938, were the sensations of the past season. Blooms 
up to 4 inches across. Seeds from these selfs or crosses, 


$2. per pkt.—both for $3. General run, 50c and $1. per 
pkt. White or rose, $2 pkt. (Half size $1.) Plants— 
mixed colors only—from the above choicest type, (Spring 


delivery) $3. per 15—$5. per 25—$9. per 50—$16. per 100. 
General run plants—excellent quality—50% less. Refund 
or replace any unsatisfactory order. Folder free; with 
40 white or rose seeds, 25c. 

PLANT SEED THIS MONTH 
Delphia Dell Gardens, Puyallup, Washington. 





= SIS Loa Y ) Giant Dahlia-Flowered 
RPS be Fr £Y blooms,5 inches across, 2 inches thick, 
x Aa) AR w23) Sturdy 3-ft. plants. 4 favorite colors, 
i pans wee Searlet, Lavender, Yellow, Rose 
fea? ~ ~& 15c-Packet of seeds of each, all for 100 
- Dostpaid to you. Send dime today! 

By Burpee's Seed Catalog free-144 pages—over 
Wee ke) 100 pictures in color, a valuable guide to every 
~ ower and vegetable worth 
growing. Guaranteed 

seeds, Low prices. 


W, ATLEE BURPEE CO. 2 
338 Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 





Wichert, Il. | 








Glad Gossip— XI FORMAN T. McLEAN 


GLANCE over the recent literature 
shows few references to the Gladiolus 
in it. But when something really 


good comes along, it is interesting to pre- 
sent a brief reference to it. 


What others are saying: My Garden, 
London, for October, had an_ interesting 
little sketch on “Gladioli of Today and To- 
morrow,” by Francis Boon. Like  our- 
selves, the English seem intrigued by new 
varieties from far-away places. Boon 
specially commends Canadian Palmer’s 
smoky Vagabond Prince, and Tainui from 
New Zealand, which he characterizes as a 
robust plant with straw-yellow blooms, the 
edges feathered cherry-red, and a _ plum- 
colored blotch in the center. If his judg- 
ment on the second is as sound as on the 
first, which is familiar with us, and very 
good, then Tainui will be a welcome addi- 
tion here, too. 

Little Gardens, of Seattle, in its winter 
number, has an authoritative article on 
“Gladiolus Thrips,’ by R. H. Webster and 
R. D. Eichmann, of the Washington State 
College. They discuss first treatments to 
destroy thrips on dormant bulbs. Over- 
night soaking in a solution of 1 oz. of 
corrosive sublimate in 6 gals. of water is 
recommended, as is also cool storage of 
the bulbs. Thrips appear to be dormant, 
but not killed, at a storage temperature of 
50° F. At 36° F. they are killed after two 
months, while at 40° F. it takes three 
months to kill eggs and insects both. 


Another treatment recommended is stor- 
age with 1 oz. of naphthalene flakes to 
100 bulbs in tight containers 4 to 8 weeks 
at a temperature of 70° F. to kill the 
thrips, after which the naphthalene should 
be removed and the bulbs put back into 
cool temperature. (This treatment should 
not be over done, or delayed too late in 
the season, after the bulbs have started 
root or shoot growth, because naphthalene 
is poisonous to growing tissues.) 


Fumigation with cyanide gas in tight con- 
tainers, using 21% ozs. of caleium cyanide 
per 1,000 cubic feet of fumigation cham- 
ber for a period of 6 hours at a tempera- 
ture of 60° F. is recommended for large 
commercial growers. The ‘calcium cyanide 
powder is sprinkled on a moist surface just 
before sealing up the chamber, which should 
be in a detached building, away from any 
dwelling or stock barn, as cyanide is a 
deadly poison to man or animals. 

Still another treatment is immersing in 
hot water at 120° F. for 10 minutes. This 
is a bit tricky because the water must be 
kept exactly at 120°. Even 122° is too 
hot, and a temperature a little too low 
is ineffective. Of course, these various 





Create New Plant Varieties 


Experience the thrill of seeing your own creations 
grow in your garden! Let DI-CHROMO, the 
amazing new solution help you. (See Flower 
Grower, September 1938). Solution and directions, 
$1. Special kit—$1 outfit plus Immercine Salve, 
vial and solution bottle, $1.25. 


DI-CHROMO Laboratories, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 





treatments are alternatives. Use the one 

best suited to your needs, not all of them! 
For outdoor spraying, either of the two 

following sprays is recommended: 


(1) Lead arsenate 


trea 3, ozs 
DE elena vex edad 4 ozs 
 whewenskamcc se 1 Ib. 
Es daackSacen 10_—s gals 
or 
(2) Paris Green ....... 1 teaspoonful 
Brown sugar ....... 2 Ibs. 
MES, 555s Sy spearsne os 3 gals. 


All of this, boiled down, means that the 
thrips is a puny little insect, easy to kill 
by any treatment that touches it. The only 
trouble is to reach the place of concealment 
in the leaf sheaths of the growing plant, 
with any kind of effective poison. Appar- 
ently our neighbors on the Pacific Coast 
are quite as wide-awake to Gladiolus pest 
control as we are here. 


New catalogues should be pretty gen- 
erally received, and digested, by the time 
this number reaches you. Order the new 
Glads early, and inspect them carefully 
as soon as received. They should be un- 
packed promptly, anyway, as much for 
their own good as for our satisfaction. 
Leaving the bulbs in tight mailing pack- 
ages is bad for them, and if you should 
find anything unsatisfactory in any order, 
it is fair to both yourself and the dealer 
to report it promptly. 

Frequently with low-priced “Specials” 
without stipulated size of bulb, the sizes 
are small. In ordering, it is best to go by 
standard size classes. Large bulbs, Nos. 
1 and 2, an inch and a quarter or larger 
in diameter, should be sure bloomers. The 
thicker they are from the basal scar to 
the pointed sprout tip, the better they 
should grow. Medium sized bulbs, % inch 
to 1% inch, are quite sure to be young 
and high crowned, but they are scarcely 
sure bloomers, and if they do bloom, few 
spikes will be exhibition size. A few va- 
rieties, like Picardy, Apricot Glow, and many 
Prims, bloom well from small bulbs, but 
most really big exhibition varieties only 
bloom well from large, mature bulbs. The 
small sizes, Nos. 5 and 6, and bulblets are 
to be classed as planting stock. Last sea- 
son, with a very late fall, even some of 
the smallest bloomed before frost, but it is 
not to be expected. If you have the pa- 
tience to wait a year for maximum per- 
formance, the medium sized Nos. 3 and 4 
are the best buy, because they have all of 
their productive life ahead of them. 

Just a word, also, about the large, very 
young, thin-scaled bulbs often shipped from 
the Pacific Coast. Many of these may be 


No. 2 or No. 3 size, or even larger, but 
grown from bulblets in a single year. They 
are distinctly young and immature, and 


may not give as heavy a flower stalk as 
will older bulbs of the same size. But if 
well grown this year, the new bulbs from 
such baby giants are the very best for 
next year’s exhibition spikes. So do not 
condemn them entirely on their first-year 
performance. 
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Birds Improve the Winter 
Landscape 


(Continued from page 75) 


considerable depth of snow, and so make 
it available to others. In this way the 
successful bird feeding project soon de- 
velops a community spirit of co-opera- 
tion which adds to its success. Rabbits 
feeding during the night on ear corn or 
fallen apples leave scattered bits ready 
for the early birds. 


NGLISH sparrows, so often a blight 

on the enthusiasm of those who would 
like to attract birds, seem not to be a 
problem if an abundance and variety 
of food is available. With plenty for all 
they are with us in numbers, of course, 
but merely become “among those pres- 
ent.” At times they provide a soft back- 
ground of color and motion to form a 
pleasing contrast to the flash and color 
of the more interesting species. 

The white-breasted nuthatch, lovable, 
streamlined little fellow, can easily be 
spoiled. Sunflower seeds make life just 
a bow! of cherries to him until we put out 
freshly roasted peanuts. Then when the 
peanuts are gone he picks up one sun- 
flower seed after another only to drop it 
disgustedly as he cocks his head to one 
side searching for a stray peanut that 
may have eseaped his attention. And 
while he doesn’t allow Mrs. Nuthatch to 
eat at the same table with him he often 
carries a choice morsel to her in a 
nearby tree. There he presents it to her 
and swings upside down on a twig like 
a bashful boy performing for his sweet- 
heart on the front yard gate. 

The bluejays, boastful nest robbers 
that they are, atone for their misdeeds 
as they swoop in, a riot of noise and 
eolor, and clean up all the food in sight. 
What a thrill we had when the first one 
skated in to a breathless stop on the 
window shelf then ate bite after bite 
until we thought, he’d choke on the sun- 
flower seeds he was swallowing whole. 


OBWHITES, bless them, hold the 

warmest spot in our hearts and de- 
serve a paragraph all to themselves. 
Seventeen of them there were last winter, 
from the first snowfall until they paired 
off in April. They soon came to expect 
the pile of shelled corn at the side of 
the house. So confidently did they show 
up each day that we felt guilty of neglect 
when at daybreak after a new-fallen 
snow they came floundering in, single 
file, before the head of the house had 
scraped away the snow and put out 
feed. Sometimes, during blizzards, they 
fed at intervals all day, using the brush 
pile for shelter and trotting back and 
forth with well fed happy chuckles. On 
several occasions when corn was missing 
they came into the garden, and set up a 
querulous chirping to express disapproval 
of such neglect—then retired to the 
brush pile only to return quickly when 
food was put out. 

Now that we are in another winter in 
the new home, the landseaping is still 
not as complete as we'd like to have it. 
But this seems a small matter as we face 
the winter days with the feathered clans 
gathering at the window. 
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POSTPAID 
As far as Denver 


Here is a very special opportunity for you to 
obtain a remarkable group of the most gor- 
geous-flowering phlox ever seen, at HALF 
PRICE! Nine hand-selected, healthy, vigor- 
ous-growing FIELD GROWN PLANTS un- 
labeled, but guaranteed, each a different 
shade or color, each a famous variety—a 
; complete color range for your garden, Bought 
individually these would cost you all of 
$2.00, but you get them for only $1.00 (post- 
paid as far as Denver) if you order from this 
ad right away. (This offer is not made else- 
where.) 


Salmon Glow Free for Prompt Order! 


4 And in addition, we give you one new Salmon 
Glow FREE for prompt ordering. Salmon Glow 
) will delight you with its new effects! We are 

making this offer to obtain the names of flower 
lovers to receive our free Garden Beauty Book. 
But this offer is for a limited time only, and we 
reserve the right to withdraw it after 30 days. To 
avoid disappointment, and to obtain the Salmon 
Glow FREE, you must order AT ONCE from this 
ad. Just pin a dollar, check or money order to 
filled-in coupon and mail to us at once. We know 
you will be delighted with this grand collection at 
such a saving! Mail your order TODAY! 


R. M. KELLOGG COMPANY 


Box 2517, Three Rivers, Mich. 
KELLOGG for 
QUALITY! 


Postpaid 
as far as Denver 
—farther than 

Denver add 
10 cents. 



















The new hardy phlox SALMON 
GLOW, which has won universal 
praise and admiration. Deep, rich 
salmon-pink. The eye is deep car- 
mine, the heads well filled and 
stately. Healthy, strong foliage. 
Free, labeled, with above special 
collection of 9 plants, making 10 
in all. ORDER NOW! (Postpaid 
as far as Denver.) 





R. M. KELLOGG CO. 
Box 2517, Three Rivers, Mich. 


Send me the Special Phlox 
labeled Salmon Glow FREE. 


Collection of 9 unlabeled, guaranteed plants and one 
Tayment of $1.00 is enclosed. 


108-page Name 


Our new 
Garden Beauty 


Book shows the 
latest, best garden 
novelties, ail your 
old favorites at 
money - saving 
prices! Sent FREE! 
Check below if you 
want the catalog 


4ddress 


Cee WP Ws 2.02 sk bseondcdies 


Offer Good for 30 days Only—POSTPAID AS FAR AS DENVER. 
(Farther than Denver add 100 for postage.) 


only. 0 
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HowTo HAVE A 


Thick, Vabuoty 


LAWN 





If there are any se- 
crets to success in 
lawn making we ex- 
pose them in LAWN _ 
CARE. This free bulletin hee 
helped produce thousands of beau- 
tiful, sparkling green lawns and itis 
eagerly read by home owners from 
Maine to Missouri. A New York cus- 
tomer writes: “It is the most won- 
derful collection of lawn informa- 
tionI have ever read." @ Ask for your 
copy of LAWN CARE now. You may 
receive it positively without charge. 
* 


0. M. SCOTT and SONS COMPANY 
34 Main Street Marysville, Ohio 


SCOTTS SEED mcadca BEAUTIFUL LAWNS / 








AN UNUSUAL LIST 
UNUSUAL PERENNIALS 


of TERRESTRIAL ORCHIDS 
NATIVE VIOLETS 


PARAMOUNT GARDENS 
PLAINFIELD - -° - NEW JERSEY 














————— for exciting new catalog of 
fruits, also seeds, shrubs, trees | and 
flowers. Care’ fully illustrated. 


Special Quantity Prices 
On high yield fruit trees. True-to-name \ 
Write 2a 

tal “ai 











Guaranteed blooming size bulbs 


3 BULBS 25c - 7 BULBS 50c 
15 BULBS $1.00 PAs 


(A $1.60 VALUE) 

This delightfully fragrant Lily is one of 
the easiest to grow, and is far the most 
popular Lily of the day. It is funnel 
shaped, pure glistening white with 
golden throat. Grows 3-5 feet high, 
flowers July to carly August. 

Write for Illustrated Bulb Catalog 


GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 


R.F.D. 6, Box 5I6F, Tacoma, Wash. 




















Rare Azaleas, etc. 


140 Varieties, 10-75¢ each 


The following Azalea seedlings are 3-6” in height 
and sell for (0c and up: Azalea White, Orchid, 
Mauve Ghent Hybrids, various shades of orange, yel- 
low and red; Kampfrel, Brick red; Mollis, varivus 
shades of yellow, orange and red; Mucronulata, Rose, 
Scotch Heather, Hybrid Rhododendrons and Leucothoe. 


Abies (First), Nordman, Homolepsis, Concolor, 
Fraseri, Veitchii, Jap Holly, Rare Spruces and Pines, 
Ormorica, Orientalis, Hondoensis, 4 for 50c. Evergreen 
Barberry Juliane, Firethorn, 3 for 50c; Cryptomeria 
Jap. Lobbi &”-10", 75¢. Morheime Blue Spruce, 75c. 
Japanese Yews in variety, various Hemlock, 5 for 50c. 
8 varieties Flowering Apples, Photinia, 50ce each. Pink, 
Dogwood Trees 8”-12"; Purple Beech 8-10", Mag- 
nolias, Grandiflora, Stellata Soulangea, pink and pur- 
ple, Japanese Blood Leaf and red cut leaf Maples 
8”-10", all 75¢ each, different Cotoneasters, 10-25¢ 
each. ' Viburnum Carlesi 8”-10", 50c. Franklin Tree, 
$1.00. Pieris Jap, 4 for 50c. Styrax Gingko, Labur- 
num, Berried Shrubs, Stewartia, Nandina, Chinese 
Red Bud. Many other rare flowering trees and shrubs, 
10-25c each. Pink Wistaria, 75c. 


Send for our list of 140 rare and unusual shrubs, 
evergreens, flowering trees, azaleas and Rhododendrons, 


ALANWOLD NURSERY, BOX 22 


Neshaminy Bucks Co. Penna. 
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The Promising New Roses 
(Continued from page 65) 


all through the season. Too many of our 
white varieties seem to feel that the sea- 
son ends on July first. 


Another white of enormous size and 
fine form is Mrs. Francis King, into 
which the much-mourned “Nicky” (Dr. 
J. H. Nieolas) bred the hardiness and 
vigor of Rosa nutkana. This many-pet- 
alled Rose has a eream-yellow glow in 
the center and follows Leonard Barron, 
another Rose with Nutkana blood, pre- 
cisely in form even to the abundance of 
split centers. 

Another Rose of reputed hardiness is 
Lily Pons, which the Brownells list in 
their “sub-zero” strain. This shows a 
deeper yellow center with cream outer 
petals. 


If You Like Pink Roses 


In the pink range are two fine Mallerin 
varieties, La Parisienne and Mme. Henri 








New Rose Golden Sastago 


Guillot. The former shows more vigor 
and bloom in a luminous coral semi- 
double flower on a strong spreading bush. 
The colors fade after opening to a soft 
china pink, but are pleasant through- 
out the color range. The watermelon 
pink of Mme. Henri Guillot is very start- 
ling against its olive-green foliage. 


In softer pink with a yellow reverse 
we find Faience which grows and blooms 
well on a somewhat uneven bush. An- 
other Rose of pink mixed with orange 
and yellow is the much publicized R.M.S. 
Queen Mary. While only ordinary in 
the summer, it comes into its glory in the 
fall with blooms precisely like the color 
plates. It does not appear to be a pro- 
fuse bloomer. 

In pure pink there is the Howard & 
Smith Rose, Pink Dawn, with enormous 
pointed buds of exhibition form, a Rose 
of much promise. For those who like 
their Roses large, there is Miss America 
in ereamy pink, a big double of a robust- 
ness to deserve the name of “Mr.” in- 





stead Other new 


Mallerin, 


of a petite “Miss.” 
Roses not yet tested are Mme. 
which appeared very fine in dark china 


pink, and Eternal Youth, which entered 
the world in Italy as Eterna Giovanezza, 
and which is illustrated on the 


Of the many new red Roses which 
enter to dispute with Etoile de Hollande 
and Crimson Glory, two, Brazier and 
Dickson’s Centennial, seem to stand out. 
Brazier is a fine bloomer on a compact 
bush with many small petals that seem 
to glow with fire particularly in the cool 
days of autumn. It was from this qual- 
ity that it received its name (suggested 
by burning coals) from Mallerin. Diek- 
son’s Centennial is a very dark crimson 
with an old fashioned ovoid shape and 
a fine velvety texture to the petals. It is 
a strong upright grower, also at its best 
in the cool days. 


cover. 


Favorite Yellow Kinds 

Alice Harding has a fine deep unfading 
vellow with a “short somewhat globular 
bud. Like so many of the yellows it 
seems not to have a strong bush under 
it. Golden Frills, a sport of Feu Jose »ph 
Looymans, is a loose, cupped golden yel- 
low of promise. | 


Other yellows so new as not to be tested 
are Golden State and Golden Sastago. I 
saw Golden State in the distributor’s test 
garden last summer and it showed a small 
flower on a fine bush which bloomed and 
bloomed. No doubt we shall hear much 
of it next summer as it is the official 
Rose of the Golden Gate International 
Exposition. Golden Sastago, a yellow 
sport of Condesa de Sastago, is of in- 
terest since it inherits the upright vigor 
of its parent. 


In the orange and multicolors we have 


Mme. Jean Gaujard which is a darker 
and improved Joanna Hill with good 
cutting stems. Ramon Bach is a soft 


apricot opening loose and with fine last- 
ing qualities. Apricot Dawn is a Gold- 
en Dawn offspring showing good color 
and form, but plant qualities are not yet 


tested. Angels Mateu is a deep coral in 
large loose blooms. 


Signora Piero Puricelli, sold mainly 
under the meaningless name Signora, is 
a vigorous upright variety with enormous 
foliage and big splashing blooms of many 
hues. Radio is another Condesa de Sas- 
tago sport, identical with that variety in 
bush, form and fragrance. The color 
varies from bloom to bloom, mainly yel- 
low with reddish streaks. Ronsard is 
another novelty which is really different, 
having petals which are scarlet with a 
yellow reverse. These Roses’ should 
please those wishing vivid splashes of 
color. 


Roses for Bedding 


In the bedding or Floribunda class 
the most striking novelty is World’s Fair, 
which should be fine for bedding where 
bright colors are needed. The bushes 
are entirely covered with vivid red 2-inch 
single flowers making a striking show. 
No doubt we shall see some fine beds of 
it next summer at the New York Fair. 
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Smiles 
ate growth and bloom. 
an orange-flame with 
which looks promising. 

Kathleen Mills is the only novelty in 


is a lovely peach-pink of moder- 
Ninon Vallin is 
yellow reverse 


the lovely single Roses. It resembles 
Dainty Bess with a few more petals which 
are edged in the same deeper pink as the 
reverse side. 

Climbers are somewhat slower to test 
because they do not show their glory 
until the second or third season. Out- 
standing are the Brownell yellow climb- 
ers featuring Mrs. Arthur Curtiss James 
(Golden Climber), Golden Glow and Ele- 
gance. Golden Glow is a fine clear yel- 
low with prominent orange stameus and 
set off by beautiful shiny foliage. It 
makes a fine pillar. Ruth Alexander is 
drawing much favorable comment al- 
though it seems to require protection in 
the colder parts of the country. Golden- 
er Traum (Golden Dream) will be a fine 
soft apricot climber if i+ ever climbs. So 
far it has been too busy blooming to do 
much growing. I hear good rumors of 
Guinée and Flash but they are yet to be 
tested. 


The “Dooryard” Roses 


The new Horvath Setigera hybrids are 
of interest for very severe climates or 
maximum results under poor conditions. 
They offer many possibilities, too, in 
flower borders and landseaping. Mabelle 
Stearns is light pink with many tiny 
petals and is bush shaped like a Pfitzer 
Juniper but smaller, of course. The 
flowers make table decorations of deli- 
cate beauty with an old fashioned flavor. 

Here, then, are the ones which appear 
the most promising, as I have observed 
them and it remains for you to try them 
in your own gardens—to sift the gold 
from the dross for yourselves. They 
should have the best of care in order to 
give them a fair chanee. A good start 
is half the battle. Prepare the bed with 
an abundance of humus in the form of 
peat, leaf mold or best well-rotted cow 
manure. There can hardly be too much. 
Set the plants very firmly using both 
feet, the bigger the better. Protect the 
t ps from drying winds and sun until 
they begin growth. This can be done 
with a mound of soil but I find old fall 
leaves even better as they are light, moist 
and almost perfect insulation. With this 
start you are certain to have some breath- 
taking beauty from these novelty Roses 
that will make even Mrs. Brown from 
down the street sit up and take notice. 
And you may win that blue ribbon this 
year that you have been wanting at the 
Rose show. 








FREE! Sample Copies! 


Sample copies of FLOWER GROWER 

will be sent on request to friends and 

neighbors who would be interested in 

subscribing to FLOWER GROWER, or 

for distribution at Garden Club meetings. 
Circulation Department 

THE FLOWER GROWER, Albany, N. Y 

















FROST-PROOF BEANS 


Plant as soon as ground thaws out—3 to 4 weeks 
ahead of any other variety. Straight pods 5% in. 
long; delicious flavor and wonderfully productive. 
Packet of seed 10c; 3 packets, 25¢ postpaid. New 
Garden Book FRE. BURGESS SEED & 
PLANT CO., 320 F. P., GALESBURG, MICH. 
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Kill the Bugs‘: Garden Hose 


“< 
17m Pp lex” Attaches To Ordinary Garden Hose 


Medal” Hose Sprayer —Effective—Economical—Rapid 


a BREAKABLE 











Special Nozzle and Extension for Tree Spraying 


An Improved Invention with new accessories to widen the range of uses—for spraying Plants, 
Shrubs, Trees and Vegetables. No muss or fuss—ready for instant use by inserting ready 
prepared insecticide stick in cartridge chamber of sprayer. 


We supply the Old Reliable Insecticides and Fungicides recommended by Entomologists and 
Ho-ticulturists everywhere. Made in stick form under our trade name of Nicostick, Sulfostick 
and Pyros'ick these cartridges fill the need in dormant and all general purpose seasonal spray- 
ing—for Homes, Large Estates, Greenhouses, etc. 


2 for | VALUE 


“SIMPLEX” SPRAYERS CAN NOW BE CONVERTED 
INTO SUB-SOIL ROOT IRRIGATORS IN JUST A 
MOMENTS TIME BY ADDITION OF EXTENSION 
AND IRRIGATOR POINT—FOR CARRYING WATER 
AND PLANT FOOD DIRECT TO THE THIRSTY AND 
HUNGRY ROOTS OF PLANTS, TREES AND SHRUBS. 
Wi PRODUCE PLANT FOODS TO INSERT INTO 
CARTRIDGE CHAMBER OF IRRIGATOR. USE OF 
IRRIGATOR IS PICTURED AT RIGHT. 


"SIMPLEX" QUALITY IS NOT SACRIFICED FOR PRICE 


UNSOLICITED LETTERS OF ENDORSEMENT—Following are extracts from a few letters which 
are typical of hundreds of endorsements received; Mr. G. C. Bowden, owner of Oakdale Gardens, 
Atlanta, Georgia, writes: ‘“‘You have a very fine product and a most convenient way of using it, 
and I want to use your various spray materials exclusively this season.”” Mrs. E. M. Corbett, 1901 
Summitt Ave., Sioux City, Iowa, states: ‘‘We have been greatly pleased with the results obtained 
from the use of the ‘SIMPLEX’ sprayer which we recently purchased.” Dr. H. W. Eliason, 
655 Washington St., Cumberland, Maryland, writes: “I bought my ‘SIMPLEX’ in 1936. It still 
works fine.’’ 


Ask Your Seed or Hardware Dealer or write for information to Baden Sales System, Kalamazoo 


GARDEN HOSE INSECTICIDE CO., B-138, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


YR. | 
10 = ROSES sane | 


Think of it! 10 strong, 2-year old, field- oe guaranteed sat- 
isfactory everblooming rose bushes for only $1.00! To acquaint 
you with the superb blooming qualities, the hardiness, and the 
low direct-from- the grower-to-you prices of Naughton’s famous 
roses, we make this unusual offer. Send only $1.00 (check, 
money order, or currency) and we will ship at once (or later 
if desired) the following 10 roses: 
Red Radiance (Best Red) 2 Ami Quinard (Blackish Red) 
1 Pink Radiance (Best Pink) 3 oe ey! (Orange & Yellow) 
2 Talisman (Gold & Red) resid joover (Red & Gold) 
Order Rose Collection No. 103 FREE 
All above roses are hardy, ever-blooming varieties that will CATALOG! 
thrive throughout the U. S8.—All are ready to live and bloom P — 
SATISFACTION for you this summer! SaveGeelth-onoee 
" = oO mazin; 
; MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! bargains. Seo & 
mOLUPN YN BS44908 Tf you are not entirely satisfied with the roses you receive, before you buy. 
‘a we refund full purchase price or replace them with other stock Write for it today 
Write Today! _ satisfactory to you. You can’t lose—order now—plant early! 1's ¥' 


NAUGHTON FARMS, DEPT, R-30, WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 
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New Edition Just Off The Press 


Shows all the newest plants for your gardens in natural color. Packed with hun- 
dreds of money-saving values in things you need to plant your grounds. Dozens of 
helpful hints on planting and growing. 64 exciting pages. Do not buy or plant until 
you have this book. We believe it to be America’s most helpful garden book. 


IT’S FREE :: WRITE FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 

















‘Rare FLower | 
Seeds—Plants 


The new 1939 catalog carries descriptive 
offerings of nearly 3000 Unusual Flowers, 
including Star Lily, Fringed Gentian, Y el- 
low Salvia, Rigidella flammea, The Emer- 
ald Delphinium, Anoda Snowcup, Violet 
Meconopsis, New Hardy Verbena, Venus 
Fly-trap, Blue Tigridia, Pink Calla, And 
BULBS, ‘‘hard-to-find’’ kinds in wide as- 
sortment. 

It gives colors and foliage, heights, sea- 
\ sons, habits and requirements; just those 
quirks of information that hide so stub- 
bornly when wanted most. You will need 
the catalog as a rigidly accurate work of 
reference; you will read it because it is 
humanly, individually, interesting. Sent 
gladly on request to Dept. Z. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Seed-grower 


Merchantville New Jersey 


STRAWBERRIES 


Allen’s Berry-Book describes best 
Early, Medium, Late and Ever-} 
bearing varieties. Tells how to| 
grow big luscious berries for 
home and market. Copy free. 
Write today. 


THE W. F. ALLEN CO. 
331 EVERGREEN AVE. SALISBURY, MD. 


Hardy Northern Grown Roses 


Send for our list of varieties 
for spring planting. 


MOUNT BAKER NURSERIES 
Sumas, Wash. 
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Large Flowered 


"MUMS 


send you 3 Giant Ctowertns Chrysan- & 
themums for 10c with copy of my § 
FREE Big INlustrated 1939 Catalog— 
featuring more than 150 New and 
Rare House Plants — and thousands of garden 
items at Bargain Prices. Send 10c tocover post- 81 
age and packing "Mums, or Postal for Catalog Alone. 
. W. BUCKBEE — GREAT NORTHERN SEED CO. 
CHARLOTTE M. HAINES Now owned and consolidated with 


R. H. SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN rockrono, 2. 
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GROW. BETTER ROSES 


- se spray, 
TRI-OGEN, the all-purpo 
protects your roses from insects and 
plant protection. 


. Complete 
Seltively controls Blackspot and 
s mildew; kills insect pests. pan 
lates luxuriant growth. Sold by arte vatetion 
stores. If unable to obtain, write. |e 
ROSE MFG. CO., 209 Ogen Bidg.. P a., Pa. 
































LANDSCAPING) 
IS PROFITABLE 


FASCINATING CAREER OR HOBBY 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Send for free book giving details of Landscape Garden- 
ing course! Learn how you can train yourself at home, 
in spare time, for the fascinating profession of Land- 
scape Architect, or to get more enjoyment out of your 
gardening hobby. H.S.M., a New Orleans graduate, 
writes, “My largest job netted me $1200. My present 
annual income is $4000—$5000. I can honestly say your 
course paid me well besides the happiness and 
pleasure it brought me.” Send postal today 
for your copy of “Success Thru Landscape 
Training”. 


American Landscape School 
6045 GRAND AVE. _—DES MOINES, IA. 
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New Perennials Through the 
Season 
(Continued from page 60) 


Hardy Asters attract increasing interest 
each season, for at last Americans are be- 
gining to realize their possibilities which 


have long been reeognized abroad. This 
year a number of worthwhile introduc- 


tions command attention. 

The dwarf Blue Bouquet with yellow- 
disked flowers grows 15 inches and offers 
the finest blue available in the group. 
Blue Jacket grows 4 feet and is a rich 
blue, less purplish than earlier varieties 
of the type. Sunset Glow, reaching 34 
feet, opens a deep pink changing to sug- 
gest the sky colors after sunset. 

Among the Novae Belgi kinds, Beech- 
wood Challenger comes first as the best 
and clearest red on the market. The vig- 
orous sturdy plants are erect growing yet 
bushy and attain 4 feet. 

Colonel F. R. Durham is a dark blue, 
floriferous variety which blooms through 
September and October, to 34 feet. 
Strawberries and Cream Aster has made 
a name for itself on the Continent and 
is now ready for American approbation. 











Northland Daisies in various colors have 
been bred from the Arctic Chrysanthemum 


It opens a deep pink also, fading to a 
pale delicate shade. It is a late bloomer 
and frost resistant with medium large 
blossoms on a four-foot plant. 

The purest pink in hardy Asters is 
found in Harrington's Perfected Pink. 
Picture, if you can, 4-foot plants topped 
with plumes of clear rose-pink flowers, 
excellent for cutting. 


Chrysanthemums 


Hardy Chrysanthemums still hold the 
perennial spot light this season, and no 
wonder. 

When I saw the outdoor displays of 
several nurseries in mid-October the 
masses of color were almost overpowering 
in their soft brilliance. About the blos- 
som-loaded plants thousands of bees 
hummed at their task of completing the 
winter store of honey. The flame-red of 
Sugar Maples formed a spectacular back- 
drop. 

In the Korean Hybrid Chrysanthemums 





J. Horace McFarland photo 
Chrysanthemum Pale Moon 


particularly, we have a long color range 
which possesses some magic quality of 
friendliness. The tints and shades seldom 
clash. Red even stands cheek by jowl with 
magenta without a hard word from either. 
Perhaps this is because the blood is so 
mixed that an unseen relationship lurks 
somewhere under the surface blending 
shades and softening contrasts. 

Lavender Lady and Pale Moon are the 
outstanding Korean Hybrid introductions 
of the year. The former is a large pale 
lavender double which blooms over a 
long period. For some reason Lavender 
Lady defies the art of the natural color 
photographer appearing in reproduction 
more pink than in life and without the 
delicate opalescence which is half her 
charm. Pale Moon is a very pale prim- 
rose, also a large double. The two varie- 
ties look extremely well together either 
cut or in the border. 

Burgundy is a new rich wine-red and 
there are several other introductions, 
not named as yet. 

Northland Daisies represent a new 
strain in the Chrysanthemum world. They 
are descended from European Aretie 
Daisies. The group offered this year are 
seedlings of Astrid selected for earliness 
and hardiness. The Northland Daisy de- 
velops a heavy crown during its first sea- 
son which helps to insure hardiness, and 
the plants are bushy and sturdy—without 
pinching or clipping! The blooming 
period is early October and the plants 
are very floriferous. The flowers are 
single or semi-double with yellow centers. 
Brunnhilde is a bronze tipped with pink; 
Kristina a deep rose; Freya pale pink on 
a dwarf plant; Viking, burnt orange, 
large flowered; Igloo pure white, a mound 
shaped plant, and there are several others. 

Chrysanthemum erubeseens Clara Cur- 
tis (Queen O’ Mums) is a hardy Chry- 
santhemum of two-foot height and 18- 
inch width. It is said to be a eross of 
Erubescens, C. maximum King Edward, 
and Pyrethrum roseum. The rose-pink 
single flowers are: 3 inches in diameter 
and completely cover the plant through 
September and early October. The intro- 
ducers expect great things of this. 


More than 300 olive trees line the Ave- 
nue of Olives on Treasure Island at the 
1939 California World’s Fair. 
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delightfully different 
which flowers from June 
until frost, and is excel- 
lent for cutting. Its clear 
lavender - pink coloring 
makes it really outstand- 
ing. 


NEW DAY LIL 


(Hemerocallis Hyperion) 
This perennial is hardy, 
fragrant, good for shady 
places. July and early 
August. 


Maloney Customers 
Must Be Satisfied 


BD Evergreens, Fruit Trees, and 
a complete line of nursery 
stock may be found in our 
New Free Catalog in color. 
(Most items prepaid.) 


Maloney Bros. Nursery Co., Inc. 
29 Main St. (Est. 1884) Dansville, N. Y. 








A NEW SHRUB 











OUR 1939 CATALOG 


lists seeds of many of our rare native and impor- 
ted bulbs, plants and shrubs, such as Alstroe- 
meria pulchella, Meconopsis baileyi and 15 spp 
Campanula. 


FREE upon request. 
WM. BORSCH & SON, INC. 


Maplewood Box 21 Oregon 





Seabrook Nurseries 


GLADIOLUS 


EACH LARGE BULBS $2—PREPAID 


Acadia Duna 

Bella Donna Flaming Sword 
Bleeding Heart Golden Chimes 
Dee Joerg’s White 
Dream O Beauty M. Fulton 


Write Dept. F for 1939 Catalog 


Seabrook, N. H. 



















INOCULATE SWEET PEAS AND 
LUPINES WITH NITRAGIN 


Use NITRAGIN inoculation to get finer, 
more luxuriant and earlier blooms, 
Don’t blame the soil—inoculation is es- 
sential for lupines, sweet peas, and 
leguminous plants, 


J . 
Enrich Your Soil 
A, Don’t gamble—use NITRAGIN—tested 
and proved for 40 years, Strains have 
been bred up by laboratory and garden 
testing. Produce sturdier, healthier 
prents and enrich the soil with nitrogen. 

'ackage treats up to 6 pounds of seed. 
If your dealer does not handle, send 10 
cents for trial package with directions, 


THE NITRAGIN CO. 
3820 North Booth Street 
Milwaukee, Wis, 


—\z wz 107 —— 
NITRAGIN 


OLDEST, MOST WIDELY USED INOCULANT 
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What Roses for 1939? 


(Continued from page 64) 


Roses, and Doubloons is one of them. 


So is Mrs. Arthur Curtiss James, and 
the astonishing Harmony produces its 
pink flowers over a long season. Sum- 
mer Snow, however, is a misnomer, for 
while it did snow in summer it also 
snowed right into fall, up until the 
Thanksgiving snow which stopped all 
bloom. 

Now I have not touched on what I 
would call the specialty Roses, in the 
direction of certain species like Hugonis 
and Primula, for shrub use. Nor have 
I mentioned the glorious great Rugosas 
which can fill any -hhard-luck corners and 
take whatever comes, as does Sarah Van 
Fleet and the vari-colored Dr. Eckener. 
I come down to the ground and barely 
hint at the many Polyanthas, and go 
lower yet with Rouletti and Tom Thumb, 
which stay right on the ground. 


But the main thing is the incitement 
to a Rose adventure. Not a thing that 
I have written is to be considered as au- 
thoritative; it is merely a recitation of 
my own experiences, and someone else can 
have a better experience or a different 
experience. The prescription-taker loses 
most of the fun of Rose growing, and I 
certainly hope none of my readers will 
be deterred from buying Roses with other 
names beeause I have written about those 
I know and love. 


HERE is one eaution I ought to give, 

and that is that those who buy the 
second-hand Roses which have been dis- 
carded from the greenhouses as junk, and 
those who buy the cheapest Roses are 
taking chances with the queen of flow- 
ers. Sometimes they even succeed, but 
success is not commanded unless an hon- 
est, sound, dormant plant is purchased 
from a dependable merchant who will 
stand back of his plants. When I look 
at a southern folder which offers Roses 
at 64 cents each (and such a folder is 
on my desk right now) I wonder who 
will be the “sucker” to buy. I happen 
to know how these Roses are gotten to- 
gether, because they are, for the most 
part, the sweepings and the trash that 
are left in a Rose-growing neighborhood 
none too particular at its best. If a de- 
cent price is not paid to a dependable 
man who is willing to stand back of his 
wares and who will be there when you 
call on him, I have no sympathy to waste 
on the buyer. 





SCARLETT O'HARA 
MORNING GLORY 
All America Gold 

Medal Winner 
Vivid scarlet. Early 
and prolifie bloomer. 
looms are 3 to 4 inches 


in diameter. Packet, 25¢ 
1939 Garden Book — Free, 
A wonderful reference book. 


S08 MARKET STREET 


MICHELL’S Prien, be 











DUST YOUR SEEDS 


WITH 


Roofone 


PATENTS PENDING 


the PLANT HORMONE POWDER 


FLOWER SEEDS 


ROOTONE treatment provides more 
roots, thus causing stronger plants and 
earlier flowering. Petunias, Nasturtiums, 
Pansies, Cosmos, etc. 


GRASS SEEDS 


ROOTONE causes faster germination, 
deeper rooting and so makes turf that is 
more resistant to drought. The Grass 
plots of F. H. Woodruff & Sons at the 
N. Y. Worlds’ Fair are ROOTONE 
treated. 


VEGETABLE SEEDS 


Tests at the University of Maryland show 
that Hormone treatment causes earlier 
bearing and larger crops. 


2 oz. Jar $1.00 

















Order From Your Dealer 
or Direct From 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 


Horticultural Div. Gé, AMBLER, PA, 

















or New Caste,” exquisitely illustrated 








in colors, tells how to grow these roses, and 
many other flowers. Gold mine of information. Be- 
ginners ought not be without this book. Low prices. 
Write for your copy. It’s FREE. 
HELLER BROS. CO., Box 245, New Castle, Ind. 





Here one has the World’s Greatest and most up-to-date 
stock of Peonies to choose from—70 acres of the ‘Cream 
of this Flower’ with 70 years of experience back of it 
. . « « America’s largest collection of French Lilacs. An 
immense collection of ‘‘down to date’’ Irises. Free Catalog, 
fully describing Brand Famous Peonies, French Lilacs, 
Irises, new flowers, etc. is yours for the asking. Write 
for your copy today. 
BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. 

134 E. Division St. Faribault, Minnesota 








A New Booklet Now 

Ready for Gardeners § 

who desire the new 
varieties of 





Large Flowering a my ~ 


Clematis vn 


These new varieties are noted for beauty 
of color, for size of flowers, and vigorous 
growth. The colors vary from pure white to 
violet-blue, from silver-pink to deep crimson. 


Ask for this New Booklet 


It tells about these new varieties; a score of 
colored pictures add to its value; and help- 
ful culture hints are given. Write today for 
a copy of Booklet F. 





James I. George & Son 
FAIRPORT, NEW YORK 




















NEW DEVELOPMENTS 
of Pacific Strain of 


TUBEROUS 
BEGONIAS 


Are listed in our new catalogue 
Write for It Now 


VETTERLE & REINELT 
CAPITOLA CALIF. 


BETTER DELPHINIUMS 


World’s choicest strains, crossed, hand-pollenized and 
selected. Nearly 100% double—hardy everywhere—mildew 
resistant—many sweet scented—mixed _ colors. Hand 
crossed seeds from 10 selected plants, $2. pkt. (300 seeds). 
Rose or white, $1. pkt. General run, 50c pkt. (3 for $1.) 
Blooming size plants—Apr. delivery—specials, $10. per 
100; general run, $6. per 100. (Less number at same rate 
plus 50c.) Everything guaranteed, Free folder or with 
50 novelty seeds, 25c cash. 
Delphinium Experimental Gardens 
Puyallup, Washington 

















If you want BETTER PANSIES 
than your neighbors, plant 
THE OREGON GIANTS 


You will have immense blooms of 
wonderful coloring, heavy texture, 
and long stems. 


600 Seeds, Mixed........ $1.00 
Trial pkt., 175 seeds..... 35 
(Cultural Directions and Suagges- 


tions for Marketing Pansy Plants 


on Request) 
Canby, Oregon 








MRS. MERTON G. ELLIS 


Ts Wate 
VEAR_ Edel te lees 


plans 
7 

gules thing you need for big profitable yields 
* in field crops or garden. Send 10c for 

sHRUBS TRIAL OFFER (3 for 25c) Postpaid: 
* 




























Send for our new big FREE Catalog— 
146 pagesof bargains; all hardy north- 
ern grown varieties; all reselected and 
pre-tested for your protection—every- 


Seeds fora 30ft. row of Asters, Sweet Peas, 
Pansies, Marigolds or Zinnias. SPECIAL: 
Introducing the wondrous new deep wine 
Scarlet O’ Hara Morning Glory, large flowers 
in abundance. Tri 


TREES 
package 25 cents. 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO. 
Box 102 La Crosse, Wis. 















ZANT'S DAHLIA CATALOG 


Ready in January—A Post Card will bring it. 
36 Pages Honor Roll and Standard Varieties. 
Roots and Plants at Lowest Prices. Money Sav- 
ing Collections. 


ZANT'S WILDWOOD GARDENS 
Michigan’s Model Dahlia Farm, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 













BIRD CAKE 


Attract more birds this 
season with a_ rustic 
Bishop Bird Feeder filled 
with tempting Bishop 
Bird Cake. Model 118 
of stained pine complete 
with 2 Bird Cakes, $2. 
postpaid. Rack only, 
ya At department 
an ird stores or direct. 
No. 118 Bishop Suet Rack Catalog on request. 


WELLES L. BISHOP 
26 Bishop Place Meriden, Conn. 
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Garden Tips for Southern California 


Mary C. SHaw 


S a rule, by the middle of this month 
we can be assured that frosts are over. 
Mockingbirds start in once more tell- 

ing the world their joy in a brand-new 
season, 

Other harbingers of spring come to us 
in the form of Snowdrops, the late Poly- 
anthus Narcissi, a few belated French- 
Roman Hyacinths and the dainty little 
Snowflakes. 

Jasmine primulinum is still blossoming, 
and the grayish, fern-leafed Acacia bailey- 
ana is a striking mass of fragrant golden 
bloom. 

If the Callas in the shady hedge or clump 
did not get nipped, they are lovely with 
shining leafage, buds and blossoms. How- 
ever, if frost did injure the Callas they 
will flower a bit later on. 

Stocks should be in their prime; but do 
look often for their enemies, the aphis. If 
they show up, give them several forceful 
morning baths with the hose. Should the 
aphis still persist resort to a good com- 
mercial spray. Your seedsman will tell you 
which one. 

Calendulas that have bloomed all winter 
are yet going strong; always they’re so 
free from plant troubles that they are a 
real joy! The newer art shades of these are 
very beautiful with their soft lemon, cream, 
near-ecru and apricot tones. Keep off all 
faded flowers and seeds or the blossoms 
will get smaller fast. 

Prune Rose bushes. There are at least 
two methods commonly used. One is to 
cut out and head back, leaving but a few 
of the strongest canes, and those trimmed 


short. What is left of the bush will, if 
given plenty of moisture and _ fertilizer, 


produce a few fine, large, long-stemmed 


flowers. 


HE other method is to prune out all 
small, unhealthy and dead wood, open 
the center of the bush to sun and air, and 
to trim into a symmetrical shape. This 
results in an ornamental shrub having 
many flowers, but not such large ones as 
the first method gives. So, every gardener 
should decide just what results he is 
wanting, then go ahead with the pruning. 
Many of the trimmings, when pruning 
Roses, can be used as cuttings for starting 
new bushes. 

Hear, ye... the last call for bare-rooted 
Roses! Set out the bushes at once, and the 
results will not be less satisfactory than 
with Roses from cans. See that the soil 
is dug deeply, and that the hole is plenty 
large that the roots can be 
spread without being in a cramped posi- 
tion. 

Lawnless backyards need attention. If 
there are smooth, level stretches, and for 
any reason you cannot have a lawn, these 
plots for many months after rains start 


enough so 


will be green and fresh with a _ varied 
growth—some annual grasses, and many 


weeds. Cut this often with the lawn mower 
and it will look very well for quite some 
time to come, and even greener than a real 
lawn. 

At the approach of warm weather, when 


the greenery of the pseudo-lawn does finally 
ripen, there will be but little to take off, 
but if allowed its natural bent, and with 
no mowing, it will be a real problem. The 
way to care for backyard wild growth is 
to keep right after it from the first rain 
on. This treatment is quite satisfactory, 
but if the beginnings are left to grow, or 
are grubbed out with a hoe, it is a rough, 
choppy-looking mess. 

Camellias, if in a sheltered and shady 
location, are now blooming well. See that 
they have an abundance of peat moss or 
leaf mold. The flowers last wonderfully 
well when cut and are very lovely when 
arranged in a low dish as a centerpiece 
for the dining table. 

The Erica’s misty lavender is much in 
evidence at this time. These shrubs are 
very effective either in groups of three, or 
when planted at the sides of the front 
entrance steps. The blossoming twigs are 
fine, too, for room decoration. 


LOWERING Plums and Peaches are 

bursting into blooms of red, pink and 
white. Nothing in our early springtime 
gardens gives more of a real lift than do 
these beautiful trees. If you haven’t them 
do not neglect planting at least one this 
very month. , 

The trees often have fruit, and if you 
are good at raising seedling Peaches you'll 
be sure to get a high per cent of doubles. 
But the seeds must be planted where 
they’ll never be in danger of drying out. 

Flowering Quinces are gay now, too. 
There is much variation in both the color 
of the flowers and in the time of blooming. 
So visit nurseries from November on and 
choose what you want. 

Shady beds and borders are bright with 
Primulas, Cyclamen and Cinerarias. In 
some favored spots Lemon Lilies blossom 
all winter long, if you happen to have the 
right plant. Not all Hemerocallis do this. 
Lemon Lilies look alike, but their per- 
formance varies. 

It is not too late to put in Rose cuttings, 
if the wood seems still to be dormant. 
There is such a varietal difference in the 
best season for rooting that one must be- 
come acquainted with them in order to 
succeed. Some plant the cuttings in the 
open ground, but I have better success with 
a sand-box. 

Early in the month is still a good time 
to transplant or move shrubs and herba- 
ceous material. 


EEP the flats of seedlings in the open, 

except at night and during stormy 
weather. Little plants this early in the 
year can use to advantage all the sunshine 
and air they can get. Stand the flats on 
stones or bricks to keep them off from the 
ground. Otherwise, some hungry crawler 
may destroy your little plants. 

Start seed of Moon Flowers in a sunny 
window so as to have sturdy plants to set 
out when the nights and the soil are 
warmer. These vines with blue or white 
blooms are perennial and blossom during 
most of the year. 
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Finest Varieties 


For Prices —Send. 
for Catalog to 





California 


CARL SALBACH 
644 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 


Giadiolus 








ISEEDS for the Flower Garden 
| Newest Varieties 
Finest Strains 

Send for Catalogue 
HARRIET McGREGOR 











1923 East High St. Springfield, Ohio 









Easy to operate AUIhiiKe| i={e) 
garden tractor 
cultivates, hoes, seeds, furrows or pushes 
lawn mower. Larger models for plowing, 
harrowing, discing, mowing, fer- 
4 tilizing, spraying, pulley for belt 
5 work, etc. Prices from $79.50 up, 
F.0.B. Factory. 
» BOLENS Mfg. Co., 
~,Street, Port Washington, Wis. 






























NEW 
GLADIOLUS 


AT REASONABLE PRICES 


You Will Find It Worthwhile 
to Get Our New 


1939 GLADIOLUS GUIDE 


Before placing your order this season. 
You will find it delightfully different. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY NOW. 


RICHGLAD GARDEN 


3126 Woodrow Ave. Richmond, Va. 





























The World's Finest IRIS 


Growing Stations on Both Atlantic and Pacific 
Coasts 

Every known type of IRIS in the world, tested varie- 
ties, My Washington-Grown Jumbo Bearded Iris 
Plants will amaze you. Every garden lover has need 
ot my 1939 Iris Catalog, richly illustrated in color. 
Write for your copy, free, 

ROBERT WAYMAN Dept. N_ Bayside, L. I., N. Y. 


















CAMELLIA 
JAPONICAS 


The Favorite 
, Flower 

: of the South 
see... 
OUTSTANDING COLLECTION OFFER! 
1 double pink, 1 semi-dbl. variegated, 3.00 
1 double red, 1 double varie- $2 $3. 
gated, 4 Camellias 12 in. for.... . Value 
Prices F.O.B. Augusta. Write for free catalog. 
We specialize in Azaleas, Roses, Hollies, Sweet Olives, Etc. 


Fruitland Nurseries, Box 910F, Augusta, Ga. 
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Garden Quiz 


Answers to the garden questions on page 

69 are follows: 

1. With all pots up to and including size 
five inches, it is better to settle the soil 
evenly about the roots by tapping 

smartly on the bench. Larger sizes can 
be shaken and rammed. To press with- 
out tapping merely consolidates the sur- 
face, making watering difficult and 
evaporation rapid. 

2. It should be dipped, but not submerged, 
after the seed is sown. The seed then 
settles into the soil. If watered before, 
the seed has to rest on a solid cake. 

3. Host. is a term given to a plant which 
supports a parasite—an insect, a fungus, 
or another plant; e.g., green fly on Roses, 
rust on Carnations, Mistletoe on Poplar. 

. Adiminutive flower. There are about 200 
florets in the average so-called single 
Chrysanthemum flower. 

. Salsify, because the flavor of this excel- 
lent root vegetable resembles that of 

the marine delicacy. 

6. An Orchis is any plant of the genus 
Orchis. An Orchid is any plant of the 
family Orchidacee. 

. There is no such plant as Shamrock, but 
Trifolium repens (White or Dutch 
Clover), T. procumbens (Hop Trefoil), 
and T. dubium (Small Yellow Trefoil) 
do duty as Shamrock on St. Patrick’s 
Day, and the last named is the most 
likely to have been the plant St. Patrick 
chose. 

8. The red fleshy cup of Yew berries is 
sweet and harmless; the seed at the bot- 
ton of the cup is deadly, if eaten in 
quantity.— Gardening Illustrated, 
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Camellias in the South 


(Continued from page 71) 


and many varieties were misnamed. 

Camellia Sasanqua is another type 
which is being planted more now because 
it blooms in the fall, usually before cold 
weather. These are mostly singles and 
semi-doubles. 

All Came!lias should be planted where 
they will not get afternoon sun, especially 
for the first few years. They will not 
stand too much sun until they get older, 
nor will they do well in full shade. They 
will do best when planted in one-half 
garden soil, one-fourth peat or leaf mold, 
and one-fourth well-rotted cow manure. 
An application of cow manure, bone meal, 
Vigoro, or Loma in the spring will keep 
them in a good growing condition. It is 
very essential that they be kept well 
mulehed in the summer and watered. 

As a rule, Camellias are very healthy, 
but sometimes the leaves are attacked by 
seale which can be readily controlled by 
spraying with garden Volek, one part to 
fifty parts water. 

Camellias in the South are at their 
best the latter part of January through 
March, and their popularity is shown by 
the increasing number of Camellia shows 
held each year. This year Augusta, Ga., 
Jacksonville, Fla., Pensacola, Fla., Quit- 
man, Cal., and Columbus, Ga., are all 
staging shows for this wonderful flower. 
Many lovely flowers are shown as indi- 
vidual blooms and as table decorations. 
At Augusta, Ga., flowers have been ex- 
hibited that were grown in New York 
and in New York last March the Sand 
Hills Garden Club of Augusta staged a 
Camellia exhibit that attracted much at- 
tention. Fresh blooms were brought up 
in automobiles each day.—J. G. Batig. 





PETUNIA —Sutton’s 


63c. and 38c. per packet 


Blue Bedder 
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By Appointment 
to the late 
King George |} 


American Garden-lovers are finding new inspira- 
tion in the pages of Sutton’s Catalogue of English 
Seeds, new ideas for planning and planting. 

American visitors to England are always welcome 
at the Trial Grounds at Reading (only 40 minutes 
from London). 

Catalogue from Mr. G. H. Penson, Dept. 4.?. 
P.O. Box 646, Clen Head, Long Island, N.Y. 
35 cents postage paid. 


Comprehensive stocks held by 

The WAYSIDE GARDENS Co., Mentor, Ohio, 

and R. H. MACY & CO., INC., 34th Street and 
Broadway, New York City. 


Or orders may be sent direct to: 


- Sulton’ 


SUTTON & SONS, Ltd., Dept. H.3, Reading, England 









[—s=— FREE My Beautiful N 
ee 


: LOG 
Profusely Illustrated in Natural Colors 
= LOWEST PRICES FREE DELIVERY ANYWHERE 

JOHNSON WATER GARDENS. P.0.BorD-27eues, Call 




















GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


* . + @ppeared in January, 1939, oO 
with many improvements and in F 
a new dress. More interesting 
than ever—crammed with valu- 
able ideas for every gardener. - 


There will be... 


A NEW PAGE SIZE 
MORE PAGES 

MORE PICTURES 
MORE TEXT 


The sound, practical® gardening 
information written from actual 
experience, BY EXPERTS, is in- 
valuable to all lovers of gar- 
dens. 


>On Dm Sh 


TO GET ACQUAINTED 
SPECIAL OFFER—6 months $1.00 


saving 50c from the single copy price 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST 
GARDEN MAGAZINE 


Gardeners’ Chronicle of America FG-2 
1270 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


I enclose $1.00 for a six months’ 


subscription 
at the special price. 


PNP. 5 vices snobteesseenerent ster sannawes 

















CUTTINGS 
ROOT FASTER 


When Treated With 


ROOTONE 


PATENTS PENDING 


the PLANT HORMONE POWDER 


[ A JUST DUST 
and PLANT 








Chrysanthemum 
cutting at right 
was treated with 
Rootone. 


Chrysanthemum 
cutting at left 
was untreated. 








Be Treat All 
we NS Varieties Alike 


No Solutions 
Required 








2 Oz. Jar $1. (Trial Size) 


At Your Nearest Dealer 











Free Circular on Request 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 


Horticultural Div. Gé, AMBLER, PA. 

















STRAWBERRIES 


The new “annual” or runnerless Straw- 
| berries bear for months first year from seed 

delicious fruits of red, white or pink. Seeds 
kinds, one pkt. of each, for $1.00. 
Dept. Z. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


of six 
Catalog, 


Merchantville, N. J. 











Pat. Reg. 


*OU can secure by return mail 

directly from us, Sutton’s world | 
famous English seeds. 

Send 5 three cent 
160 page Hand Book, fully illustrated; 
32 pages in true color. Invaluable help 
to greater gardening success. | 


Wayside Gardens 


70 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio 


urpee’s ( Tignidia ) 
TIGER FLOWERS 


Fascinating, col- J WOsuiss 


orful, unusual, 
Se arlet. orange, yel- 
low and rose, inner 


petals blotched 
p i with carmine, purple or 
\\N mahogany. 


While each flower lasts but a day, 
new ones appear daily for a con- 
tinuous display during Aug. and 
Sept Easy to grow. SPECIAL— 
guaranteed-to-bloom Bulbs (value 
l5e ea.), mixed colors. 10 for $1 
postpaid. 
Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE 
160 pages, finest flower and vege- 
table seeds, guaranteed. Low prices. 


| stamps for our 
| 
FE 
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W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
341 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia 








We Hear From Texas 


Mrs. JoHN CLARKSON DARNELL 

HE second of February, I wonder 

if the proverbial groundhog saw his 

shadow on every garden walk, and 
if he did or if he didn’t I wonder how many 
readers will consider it matters one way or 
the other or that the sunniness or cloudiness 
of this second day of February can_possi- 
bly be responsible for the changes of the 
weather for six weeks to follow? 

Of course, you are saying I am not a 
“eroundhog man” but [ was raised by 
this old belief and heard it religiously all 
the years of my life. I will say I am an 
ardent believer in the influence of the moon 
and planets on plant growth but more than 
that I confess I don’t know. 

In any case, wouldn’t it be nice to know 
that at least in one March and April 
there would be no killing frosts or chilling 
winds to undo our hopeful planning and 
planting that we foolishly try time after 
time! I know I shall do the same thing 
this spring forgetting all my past tears. 
It’s in the blood of the flower lover, you 
know. They have to see things grow. 
there has been one 
have just learned a 
remedy. Its very simplicity will surprise 
you, I know. I have had pan after pan of 
baby seedlings damp off and find that cider 
vinegar will correct this through the ascetic 
acid content in it. O. K. Moore of the 
University of Florida says to mix cider 
vinegar (half a pint to a square foot of 
finely sieved soil), well with the soil, plant 
the seeds at once, and water them in well. 
The claim is that they are safe from the 
dread damping-off. This is safe with many 
ornamentals and with cabbage, beets, let- 
tuce and tomatoes. Also the acid is helpful 
to further growth. Well I’m going to try 
it anyway. Are you? 

Another thing I am 
spearmint leaves from 
my seedlings. I have learned mice are very 
averse to mint and everybody, [I suppose, 
has worlds of that. I have pulled it up 
again and again not knowing it held a 
secret for me to save bushels of tears. 


In losing seedlings 
trouble for which I 


going to try is 
to keep mice away 


OLOGEN has served well in disturb- 

ing the placid equanimity of the busy 
and destructive salamander after making 
the front lawn look like a ridgy corn field. 
He has “turned up his toes” in 
places and maybe more relatives will fol- 
low the example. I’m hoping! I have had 
these pests draw a two-foot-high Larkspur 
full of branching bloom under the soil and 
leave no sign whatever of it. It really 
seemed quite unbelievable. 

A Glad visited me lately and 
gave me several pointers I am passing on 
lest you may have forgotten some of them. 
He said, “There is one flower for me and 
that is the Gladiolus. It looks at you and 
smiles; it speaks to you in its open. frank 
loveliness; it invigorates you with its dis- 
position to give to the last iota of its 
colorful beauty. It is at once a sermon and 
a lesson, a.vivifier and a reliable treat- 
ment for the blues. If I am ever ill send 
me a Glad.” 

He says this is one bulb that does not 
always receive its full needs. One thing, 
it does not like being planted in the same 
row year after year. It renders it “blind” 


several 


grower 





to give it-barnyard fertilizer directly on 
the bulb. It dislikes being set out too 
early and wants deep planting to help in 
retaining its upright stalk. It begs~ for 
water after getting eight. inches-chigh, 
but not so much before that. Never try 
to get bloom the second year from a forced 
Glad bulb. Never allow your bulbs to lie 
in a mass where it is damp because growth 


started weakens the bulbs and_ possibly 
you'll get not a bloom. Now, with these 
pointers I mean to have Glads that are 


darlings this year. Come see me and the 
Glads. 
And I learned something lately about 


salt. Not the “pass the salt, please,” kind 
but the refuse salt from the smokehouse in 
early spring cleaning, you know. My friend 
moved a few years ago to an old home 
where an immense apple tree stood near 
the back door. She wanted this space. 

The spread of the tree was 18 or 20 feet 
and its shade had made an ideal playground 
for many children for years. But my friend 
wanted later plantings and ordered smoke- 
house salt spread under the venerable tree 
to destroy it, root and branch. Then she 
waited for death but instead with the spring 
sunshine there was generous pink bloom 
followed by such an apple crop that neigh- 
bors came from far and near to witness the 
regenerative action. 

The salt had soaked in and_ grass 
had formed a carpet on the old play- 
ground. A man who heard me tell this said, 
“T had a pear tree that would not bear. 
I spread ice cream salt three feet away 
all around it and it bore that summer so 
heavily that I had to prop the limbs up 
to hold the fruit.” Now if I had an old, 
old tree—but then I haven’t and so I can’t 
tell you what I, myself, have done 
this remarkable line. 





along 


ELL, I am trying something new (at 
least for me) again. ’m always “bit- 
ing” you know, and this time it’s going to 


be a sure mouthful, I know, for the origina- 
tor is the famed Mr. Hansen. It’s bush 
cherries. 

Just think of gathering fruit almost 


like cherries (and who is it that doesn’t 
adore cherry pie with a complement of rich 


cream) from small bushes instead of tall 
trees from which you might. fall and 
break your slender’ graceful neck. It’s 


something new and then they bear the next 
summer after being set out. Does waiting 

“get you”? It does me. A fruit tree sales- 
man was “ranting” his trees lately. “Why, 
lady, these pears will bear the fourth 
year.” I said, “Nothing doing, and excuse 
me I think I smell something burning.’ He 
fairly ran away. 

One thing I mean to do this next summer 
is to plant seed of all the “forgottens” and 
‘cast outs” in flowers and give them a 
chance to show what they can do. Every- 
body is thinking of the new, the novel, the 
odd, and it isn’t quite fair. Style in dress 
is going back to the day of our great 
grandmothers so why not take up their 
old flowers too? 

One main attraction at my Grandfather’s 
home was a long walk with a border of tall 
Hollyhocks: They seemed always in bloom. 
So I shall have Hollyhocks, only they will 
have to be annual ones at first. Then I 
shall have Clove Pinks for I can never 
forget that quaint fragrance. I want a 
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ROSES 


An interesting and exciting New 








Catalogue describing and _ illus- 
trating the best of Roses. 


You will find old favorites, the 
true York and Lancaster Roses 
and a host of other garden 
friends. 


Full descriptions, planting point- 





ers and a wealth of natural color | 
illustrations are found in this | 
unusual catalogue. 


Send for your copy to-day. 








Bobbink and Atkins 


Rutherford 25, New Jersey 


Nurserymen since 1898 





























Grow this New  eeey d pS Sabrent. 
Our Trials produced Gi 

» in several shades of Yee eg 
white stripes - edges of petals, 


all on oo 2 plant 
$10 R BEST NAME 
. A are vo out Vest Puts. tg ong if 
. t all sections an: er 
$100. tor a NAME. Rules Printed on Phi. 
Test Pkt. (20 seeds) EREE if if sent 
for POSTAGE. 1939 Seed Boon FR e. 











Send for America’s most complete 
list of seeds, shrubs, trees, fruits, 
flowers, etc. Profusely illustrated, 
many in full color.Surprisingly 
low prices! Famous as Nurs- 
erymen for 85 years, = 
today for your copy FREE 


STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Dept. 639 Painesville, Ohio 


Gladiolus 


e Aristocrats 


Our new catalogue contains descrip- 
tions of 300 of the World’s Best mod- 
ern gladiolus, including the older 
standbys, at prices that may surprise 
you. Many of the newest are illustrated 
and there are several pages of informa- 
tion on up-to-date methods of growing 
good glads including the formula of 
the new non-burning spray for destroy- 
ing thrip. A post card will bring you 
a copy. 


FLYING CLOUD FARMS, INC. 
BANCROFT WINSOR 


New Bedford, Mass. 



























Acushnet 
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bouquet of them before me all the hours 
of the day. 


Next shall be all the garden Primroses 


and Bergamot and Lavender. The Swan 
River Daisy and Lamb’s-Ear must edge 


my beds of Schizanthus, Blue Lace-Flower 
and Pyrethrum, not forgetting a clump of 
the old striped grass to tease my visitors 
into trying to find two just alike in it. 
At the back of the bed shall be a clump of 
Job’s Tears and maybe I will make myself 
a necklace of the black shiny beads (tears) 
“to keep the bears away,” as children say. 


HESE are just a few of the early-day 

flowers I mean to give a home to this 
summer. If any one will tell me of any 
olden-time flower I will be glad to get it. 
Don’t you want to give just a tiny corner 
to some of the almost forgotten flowers of 
our Grandmothers’ gardens? 


It will be interesting to make acquaint- 
ance with them and to make them into a 
tight little bouquet like the minister used 
to carry to his pulpit in that far-gone day 
that full of honesty, purity and 
innocence. I would like to have lived in 
that day. It may seem narrow but it held 
so much that really counts in life. 


was so 


In the Little Greenhouse 


(Continued from page 79) 


ing the soil from below. By doing this 
there is much less danger of disturbing 
the tiny seedlings. Seedlings of this 
group should be transplanted while they 
are very small. Prepare a fresh but sim- 
ilar compost and plant individually about 
two inches apart, using a pan or flats, 
according to quantity intended for grow- 
ing. When a good job has been done in 
the germination, there will generally be 
a multitude of plants to discard. 


The first transplanting, or pricking off, 
can be done best by using a pointed piece 
of wood similar to a lead pencil. With 
this make a tiny hole in the leveled soil, 
and with the same tool lift a seedling 
from the seed pan, and transfer without 
unnecessarily touching it with the fingers. 
Endeavor to keep the plants at an equal 
and correct distance apart, so that they 
may be moved at a later date with the 
least possible disturbance to the roots. 
Immediately after this work is completed, 
the young plants should be watered, using 
a gentle nozzle. Shade to prevent evap- 
oration from the leaves, a process which 
we must try to slow up until the roots 
have started to function in their new 
home. 


[475 are lengthening and plant life 
that was in a dormant stage will, in 
many cases, have the urge to be agoing. 
This is so with foliage plants generally. 
They may not require repotting, but in 
every case it will be wise to prick off 
some of the surface soil, and renew with 


fresh material that has been enriched 
with humus and plant food. It will be 
well, before completing this work, to 


make sure that the drainage has not been 
clogged by the activities of worms. 





















Garden— 


the easy way! 


with this 
Handy Garden 


Reference 
for the 
Home Gardener 


GARDENING As A HOBBY 


By ALLEN W. EDMINSTER. A real ‘‘find’’ for the 
flower enthusiast. Unique for compactness, simplicity 
and practical treatment. Deals with planting and 
care of most common varieties of annuals, peren- 
nials, roses, bulbs, hedge plants, etc., with special 
attention to care of lawns. For the gardener, in 


soummy, suburb and city—for gardens small and 
arge. 

Illustrated. Price $2.50 
at your bookstore .. . or on approval from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street New York, N. Y. 


RARE AND UNUSUAL PLANTS 





Lewisia Tweedyi...... $1.00 Meconopsis Baileyi....$ .50 
Gentian ee « sets Mimulus Cuperus..... 
Double Alyssum...... .50 Viola Maggie Mott... 35 
_ f re -50 Calceolaria John Innes .50 


One plant of each labeled $3.50 postpaid 
New seed and plant catalog free—it pronounces all names 


: m E. 101 Sharp Ave., oe aaa 
BOTA eee ree 
RSERIES 





















(36th Annual "(ith Manel Gael 


MORE THAN A CATALOG 


Written by men who have spent 
their lives with Roses. Shows in 
natural colors the most promis- 
ing introductions and the cream 
of standard kinds. Tells how to 
plant,prune, etc. Includes many 
Special Rose Offers, moderately 
priced. A beautiful handbook 
you'll read and keep and use. 
Sent free to Garden Owners 
east of the Mississippi. 


GEORGE H. PETERSON. INC. 
Rose Specialists for 36 Years 


Box 35, FAIR LAWN, N. J. 


e A 20 ROSE AND PEONY SPECIALISTS | 
ORCHIDS —1,000 Varieties 


To amateurs we offer a large assortment of flower- 
ing plants and unflowered seedlings from $3 up. 
For the exhibitor our collection contains many 
unusual and rare, as well as Award and Certificate 














Plants. Prices and Catalog on Request. 

L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO, 
Wellesley Growers and Importers Mass. 
T 








Se 
WATERLILIES 


Add to the Garden's Charm 
Enjoy the fascination of water-gardening this year. 
No plants give so great return for so little care. 
You may have fragrant flowers in a garden pool, 


in a tub, on porch or penthouse. 

Our New Catalogue—describes Hardy and Tropical Water- 
lilies, picturing many in natural colors. Modestly priced 
collections will guide you to a wise selection. Write for a 
free copy, (Canada 1l5c). 


y tae SPRINGS FISHERIES 


Box 928 Lilypons, Maryland 
Three Springs Fisheries 
507 Fifth Ave, at 42nd Street, Dept. 28, New York City 
iree Springs Fisheries 
411 No. Tenth Street, Dept. 28 St. Louis, Missouri 
iree Springs Fisheries 
333 No. Michigan Ave,, Dept, 28 Chicago, Ill. 
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GUARANTEED 
TO BLOOM 





No garden is complete 
without the beauty and fragrance 
of a Water Lily Pool. Water Lilies are easiest 
of flowers to grow ; no weeding — no watering — 
no hoeing. Certain to prove a delight for the 
whole family. 


Beautiful New CATALOG now ready 


E Profuse lyillustratedi in natural colors. 
ares Helpful directions. Contains every- 
thing for the water = Tells 

all about Tricker’s large, healthy 
plants guar unteed to bloom. Sur- 
\ Fei ly low prices. Write for 

FREE copy today! (Canada 15c) 


NI and Largest Water Lily Prison. 
9115 Brookside Ave. 9123 Rainbow Terrace 
Saddle River, N. J. independence, Ohio 










BETTER BLOOMING BULBS 


HEBERLING’S GLADIOLUS 


CORN BELT GROWN 


Awarded Century of Progress Gold Metal. Out- 
standing Growers of outstanding varieties. Our 
large Catalog FREE for the asking. Send post- 
card now. Thank you. 


J. H. HEBERLING, Easton, Ill. 


Little 
Hothouses... 


For Better, Stronger Flowers and Vegetables 














These little wax paper “hothouses” protect garden 
plants against frost, rain, hail and insects...assure 
earlier and larger Spring blooms and vegetables. 
Market growers use them season after season. Try 
them. 25 Hotkaps with setter...at your seed deal- 
er, 50¢. If unavailable, order direct, 60¢ postpaid. 


Home Garaéen WOTKAPS 


GERMAIN'S, 739 Terminal Street, Los Angeles 



















FOR IMPORTANT 
GARDENING 
NEWS 


TURN TO 
PAGE 58 














Tuberous Rooted 
Excellent. subjects for that shady spot in the 
garden or for pot-culture, Enormous flowers, 
unequalled by any other strains, including 
Europe's best. We have 7 types, each avail- 
able in 8 separate colors, and 5 types available 
in mixture only. 
(Featured on back cover and page 44 of our 
1939 illustrated catalog, free on request. ) 
BURNETT BROS., 
Seeds—Bulbs—Pla nts 
92 Chambers St. N. Y. City 





U. S. A. 





Grow ALL PLANTS 
WITH OR 


WITHOUT SOIL 


With PLANT-CHEM the universal hydroponic salt, the 
standard used in Schools and Colleges. 

PLANT-CHEM, the only hydroponic salt that is Pre- 
adjusted for pH, supplies the full quota of over 24 
Minor Elements in the correct balance for culture of all 
plants. 


Use PLANT-CHEM indoors or out, summer or winter. 
It is ideal for spring plants, bulbs, slips, etc. Striking 
——— with water culture, sand culture, potted plants or 
on soll, 

PLANT-CHEM with full directions, Formula, including 
all details of the New Ae Technique, Postpaid, - make 
15 gal. 50c ° 1.00 ° 375 gal. $3.75 
UNIVERSITY weneaeeme SERVICE, Berkeley, Calif. 
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F ebruary in Southern Gardens 


JuLIA LestTeR DILLON 


LOWERING APRICOTS (Prunus 

mume) in clouds of white beauty, 

golden *Japanese Sweet Shrubs, creamy 
Fragrant Honeysuckles and gleaming scar- 
let Camellias are the earliest blooms which 
show always in February, not only in the 
far South but along *the coast even above 
the fall line. 


Pink, Purple and White Magnolias fol- 
low these, blending their flowers with the 
white of Snowdrops, blue of the old- 
fashioned Roman Hyacinths and the dainty 
white of the same flower, with Violets and 
Pansies for richer notes in the harmony. 

Early Azaleas, mostly Japanese or 
Chinese, a few Roses, Pearl Bushes, Spirea 
thunbergi, Cydonias of many colors, For- 
sythias, with the Purple-leaved Plum, the 


white Flowering Peaches, and the exotic 
Carmine Crab-apples lift their fragrant 
clusters above the dwarf Iris, creeping 


Phlox and the taller white and purple Flor- 
entine Iris, while orchards show Pear and 
Peach trees in bloom. 


Emperor, King Alfred and Olympia Daf- 
fodils, with Barris and Campernelles, the 
early creamy clustered Narcissi 
panioned the annual Baby-Blue-Eyes, Vir- 
ginian Stocks and the first Hemerocallis 
in the gardens of February 1938. Records 
from 1925 show almost the same rich 
beauty, depending entirely on the weather 
which has prevailed. 

The promise of beauty and garden joy 
is always great enough to give courage to 
go on, even in the face of spraying that 
must be done, complete fertilizing, and a 
general clean-up faced. 


com- 


Pruning Conifers is an essential and nec- 
essary feature of current work. Use sharp 
pruning shears and go over the plants tip 
by tip. This will insure symmetrical 
growth and new leaves thick at the cen- 
ter of the plants. 


Continue planting all kinds of evergreens, 
broad-leaved and _ coniferous, Dogwoods, 
Tulip Trees, Cherry Laurel and all the 
Hollies prefer spring planting. Buy Hol- 
lies from good nurseries, which offer trees 
which are grafted from the finest selected 
strains of fruiting trees. This assures an 
abundance of fruit. Try some of the new 
hybrids of Ilex opaca—there are six now 
offered of which Howard is the* most popu- 
lar. 


Hollies of large size which have failed to 
bear fruit may be budded now with branches 
of fruiting trees and in two years will show 
fine crops of berries. Success has followed 
every trial of thiseplan. Consult a book on 
plant propagation and learn how to do this 
interesting work.e 

Order new Roses now. Buy good stock 
and do not try to grow cheap Roses. Plant 
them in a good garden loam with a subsoil 
of clay. Give them good drainage, and use 
leaf mold for the top soil. Protect them 
from the*afternoon sun, avoiding the vicin- 
ity of large trees or hedges. Fertilize them 
with well rotted compost now. When the 
buds begin to show color, feed them each 


week with two teaspoonsful of Vigoro to 
each plant. Continue this until the bloom- 
ing season is over—late November. In 
summer use 2 inches of peat moss over the 
beds to conserve moisture and add humus 
to the soil. 

Black spot and insects, both aphids and 
the chewers, can be controlled by 
spraying with Triogen, 
easy to use. Basi-Cop is good for black- 
spot -but necessitates the use of other 
sprays for the insect pests, so that Triogen 


regular 
which is clean and 


is the choice of all the best gardeners, from 
every standpoint of use, plus economy. 
Simple, regular care will insure blossoms 


of the “Queen of Flowers” from late March 
until the last of November and _ perhaps 
later. Surely this is worth every effort. 
The Climbing Talisman bloomed first on 
March 27, 1938, closely followed by the 
Spanish Beauty and Countess of Strad- 
broke with Radiance, Red Radiance and 
Mrs. Charles Bell showing the first flowers 
of the bush types. Not one day since then 
have the flowers failed to open in rich 
abundance and supply beauty for desks and 
tables and in the garden for all to see. 
Now in December (as I write this) with 
freezing weather just behind there are still 
large and small buds which will come into 
flower and the vases hold blooms of Coun- 
tess Vandal, Tausendschon and others. Who 
would not work for such beautiful results? 


The Australian Roses are pre-eminently 
suited to Southern plantings. Try Day- 
dream which is the finest Pillar Rose. Sal- 
mon Spray is the steadiest and healthiest 
of the large flowered Polyanthas. All of 
them are good. 


Use Pillar Roses instead of Climbers if 
the garden is small. Any of the Climbing 
Teas or Hybrid Teas can be so trained and 
give marvellous effects. Plant and trans- 
plant all Roses between February 15 and 
March 1. This will insure spring and 
summer bloom. Order them at once. 


Make your hotbeds and plant seeds of 
Snapdragons, the wilt-resistant types only, 
Petunias, Verbenas, Heliotrope and vines. 
Be sure to plant seed of the miniature 
Dahlias and the Korean Chrysanthemums 
now. Both will bloom in the fall. 


Plant pepper seed in the hotbeds and 
celery, kohl-rabi, lettuce, and radishes in 
the open ground from February 15 to 
March 15. Tomatao seeds are to be planted 
in the hotbeds from January 20 to April 15. 


Larkspurs, Cornflowers, Candytuft, and 
other fall-sown seeds will be ready for 
transplanting in another month. Where 
these seeds have been broadcast it will 
be necessary to thin them out and all of 
the beds where such broadcasting has been 
done will have to be gone over by hand 
to remove the chickweed and sorrel which 
are continuing pests. Get your knee pads 
ready and put your garden gloves on and 
reduce this weedy menace to good flowers— 
and incidentally reduce your waist line and 
hips, which is something all good gardeners 
(feminine, at least), are anxious to do! 
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DIENER’S 
MONSTER PETUNIAS 


Grow these evefre 
blooming prize 
winners. Largest 
and finest Petu- 
nias in the world, 
Immense orchid- 
like blooms 5 to 
8 inches in di- 
ameter. A con- 
tinuous delight 
—exquisite frag- 
rance, every 
color in the 
rainbow. Superb 
as cut flowers. 





Ruffled Monster Petunia (single) 


Thousands reorder Diener’s Petunia seeds 
annually. It costs so little to try these 
wondets. 


Only 50¢ for a special packet of 700 seeds. 
Can be planted any month in the year. 


Catalogue with many new color reproduc- 
tions, also offering the New Double Shasta 
Daisy, Gerberas, Dahlias, Delphiniums and 
other novelties free on request. 


RICHARD DIENER NURSERY 


Oxnard, California 
SEED AND BULB GROWER 


FEED YOUR PLANTS 


Use, Scim-U-riant — original ple WAY 
se Stim- U-Hant < original Plant food in 
handiest TABLET form. Makes plants grow 
faster, bloom better. No fuss, muss or odor. 
Proved resuits. Kconomical. Ask your oe 

or yo lWe today for fall size package. 
Mites Ave., Columbus, 0. 


PLANT, 











AGRI-LAB., mnC.-. 3434 








SCARLETT O'HARA 


ALL-AMERICA PRIZE WINNING 
MORNING GLORY 


The one and only Gold 
Medal Prize Winner for 
1939. First time ever offered. 









four inches across—thousands of 

blooms all summer. **None Other Like §t.’”” Few Seeds 
available; therefore only one packet, containing 15 seeds, 
to a customer at this Special Ba argain Price. 
Grandest Flower Bargain Of All Time! 
One regular 25c packet of Scarlett O’Hara 
Morning Glory; One 25c packet of Fluffy Ruf- 
flies Petunia Giant Frilled and Ruffled Mixed 
and Onel5e packet of Giant S Mixture 

Wilt Resistant’’ Aster; 65¢c Value for ONLY 25c, 
or Your Choice 10c each Post — with copy of 
Nursery rite to- 


Condon’s Big 1939 Seed, Plant and og. 
day remitting for above offers or Box 13 Ane Catalog only. 


CONDON BROS. SEEDSMEN, 


NO 
SEND 


A Better Garden Improves Your Home. 
ARTHUR H. MILLER 


Seedsman & Grower Landisville, Pa. 


134, Rockford. lit. 











When gardening spirit 
is at its peak 


For our handy desk list 
of Quality Flower 
seeds 
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PORTLAND ROSES 


1939 ROSE CATALOG 


Free 
Profusely Illustrated in COLORS 


WRITE FOR IT! 





A TRIAL ORDER of our Hearty 

Northern grown Roses will Prove 

their superiority. 

Shipped direct from this world-famous 
rose district POSTPAID 


PORTLAND ROSE NURSERY 
72405S.E.DIVISION PORTLAND, OREGON 
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About This Time Expect A | 
Change 


(Continued from page 62) 


that it wilts, set the pot in a deep dish 
of water until it has become thoroughly 
soaked, and the foliage revives. Keep 
from the sun for a few days until the 
shock is past. The hard wooded plants, 
such as Azaleas, Camellias and Christmas 
Cherry, would be grateful for such a 
soaking oceasionally. 


Top-dressing the Pots 


Y this time, the daily watering has 

left deep hollows in the soil. Stir it 
gently, for some plants have roots near 
the surface and if they are torn or 
bruised, trouble follows. Plants may well 
be top-dressed at this time, using a soil 
mixture like the original one. 

Although the good grower will wage 
daily war on all kinds of insect pests, 
February is a good time for renewed 
efforts. January’s severe cold, accom- 
panied by overheated rooms, may have 
produced a record crop of red spider, 
mealy bug, aphis, white fly, mite, thrips | 
and seale—all the horrid tribe. 

The first step is to lower the tempera- 
ture. Try to keep it not higher than 70°, 
with a ten-degree drop at night. Give | 
more fresh air. Open a door or window 
when the sun is high, being careful to 
avoid a direct draft on the plants. 

Red spider spins his protective web 
on the under side of the leaves of Cam- 





panula isophylla alba, commonly ealled 
Star of Bethlehem, or Falling Star, 
Fuchsias, Geraniums and many others, 


and sucks the juices until the leaves turn 
yellow. He abhors water, so spray the 
plant daily with sharp sprays of cold 
water, which will break the web and 
drown the spider. After spraying, dust 
the leaves with fine sulphur. 


Controlling Mealy Bugs 
( water will discourage the mealy | 


bug, too. Its cottony white masses are 
frequentiy found in the axils of Coleus 
leaves, and at the junction of the veins 
on the under side. As a rule, plants with 
hairy foliage are less apt to be infested 
than others, but the mealy bug defies all 
rules. Gardenias are usually infested with 
them, Begonias and Fuehsias, too. Appar- 
ently they will flourish anywhere, for I 
once found a thriving colony on a brass 
chain! 

If the plant is badly infested, dip a 
tooth pick in aleohol or lemon oil and 
touch each bug. Then spray with cold 
water, repeating every day for at least 
a week. Amaryllis sometimes suffer from 
them, and their feeding causes red spots 
on the leaves and bud stalks. Sometimes 
the stalks, if eaten while developing, be- 
come twisted and bent and the develop- 
ment of the flowers is stunted. Spray the 
dormant bulbs with Lethane or with a 
60 per cent solution of aleohol, once in 
two weeks. If persisted in during the 
dormant period, the foliage and buds 
will be clean and unsearred. 

Since most bugs spend some part of 
their life cycle in the soil, sprinkle the 
top soil with some of the naphthalene 

(Continued on page 101) 
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Kunderd Gladiolus io 
friends 
of colors and shades, 
Kunderd Bulbs, 
thrip-free bulbs cost little. 
collections of garden plants 
offered. Order now for 
A post 
free 

way to a glorious 

flowers. 


come 


planting 

this lovely 
opens the 
garden of 


card 


A. E. KUNDERD INC, 
| (204 Lincoln _ Was, Goshen, _Ind. 


L " — 











You can 
always 
be proud 


Gorgeous flowers, in scores 


These big, strong, 
Special 


early 
brings 
catalog and 






show 
your 


from 


also 




















Send for your 


Rama Glads Saar 


Specialist in New England grown bulbs 


High in Quality. . 
Prices mod 
FREE copy 


price list which wil 


EVERETT CLARK 


True 
erate. 


to name 


of my 1939 Gladiolus 
1 interest you 


Poquonock, Conn. 
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The following ten Dahlias 
are a selection of some of 
the most beautiful and at- 
tractive large flowered var- 
jeties, all named, as fol- 
lows. (No substitutions.) 
Adorable. Peach. 
Emil Dokoupil. Lavender. 
Velvet Wonder. Purple, 
H.R. S. Yellow. 
Jane Cowl. Bronze. 
Kentucky. Salmon, 
Mrs. Geo. Le Boutillier. 
Crimson. 


Royal Purchase. Straw. 
Satan. Flame. 

Towers Empire. Golden 
bronze, 








Outstanding 


DAHLIAS 


MARSHALL’S 
MATCHLESS 
COLLECTION 


One each of the 
above varieties 


$H.50 


(List value, $8.85) 


W. E. MARSHALL & 60. 


154 W. 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 
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AHLIAS 


‘DAHLIADEL § 
Even ..... 


Value $3.50 


Clara Barton—lavender, Dixie Ravenscroft—flame and 
gold, Myra Howard—ochreous orange, Pot O'Gold— 
yellow, Sanhican's Cameo—coral pink, The World, rosy 
magenta, White Wonder—white. Above dahlia roo's 
are all large exhibition varieties. Labeled, postpaid, 
and fully guaranteed, 

Other Special Dahlia Collections 5 Miniatures $1, 5 
Giants $1, 6 Pompons $1, 6 Single $1, 5 Orchid- 
flowering Dahlias $1. For description of these and 
other collections send for 


Our 1939 Free Catalog 


profusely illustrated and filled with 
valuable dahlia information. 


DAALIADEL NORSERIES 


W.W.Maytrott. Box 24 VINELANDN.) 











GLAD BULBS 


should be disinfected to kill thrips. 
Keep your bulbs and plants free 
from these pests by using ROTOTOX 


See classified ad under ‘“‘Insecticides’”’ 


Street 


" Yal 
RO foto ot etieion, N.Y. 














1988 CROP SEEDS FOR 
EARLY PLANTING 
SNOWFLAKE WHITE,DELPHINIUM SEEDS 
WHEELER CROFT HAND POLLINATED 


3 inch flowers, lovely 
pure white, strong growth 
$2.00 $1.00 
per pkt 2 pkts 


AGNES A. WHEELER 
6123 S. E. 18th Ave. Portland, Oregon 








Wilt Resistant! The 
nation’s favorite flower 
— Yellow, Crimson, 
= Pink, Blue, White— 
Sa 10c-pkt. of each, 
Yall 5 for just 10c 
Send dime today! 
Maule’s Seed Book 
free—tested, guaranteed seeds for 
prize vegetables and flowers -all the 
best for table and market. Low g 


prices. 
WM. HENRY MAULE 
663 Maule Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW PHLOX SUBULATA 
From the World’s finest collection 
Our collection comprises the finest developments to date. 
We are here offering only a few of the outstanding vari- 
eties that you cannot be without, 
ATROPURPUREA BRIGHTNESS LEUCHSTERN 
LILAKONIGIN MAISOHNEE 
One strong plant of each for $1.25 postpaid 
FREE Lehman's ‘Greater Value’’ catalog listing 
a complete line of quality plants. 
THE LEHMAN GARDENS Faribault, Minnesota 


DELPHINIUM ARISTOCRATS 


“DREAMS OF BEAUTY” HYBRID—The dependable Hy- 
brid. Mildew and heat resistant. Gorgeous shades of 
lightest blue to the deepest Gentian blue; some have 
pink fillings; some orchids; many doubles. 

Thrifty blooming size; 12 for $1.00; 30 for $2.00 
Large 2 yr. fleld-grown: 6 for $1.00; postpaid. 
CHINENSIS “CAMBRIDGE BLUE”’’—A branching type. 
Grows 2 to 3° in height. Flowers of brilliant velvety 
blue. Stay in bloom longer than other Delphiniums. 

Blooming size; 20 fer $1.00; 50 for $2.00 
Large 2 yr. field grown; 6 for $1.00 postpaid. 

ELATUM “ICEBERG’’—The pure white strain. Strikingly 

beautiful in the garden. Ideal for cutting. ns 
Large 2 yr. field grown; 4 for $1.00 postpaid 

Descriptive catalog of perennial and rock plants, listing 

over 200 varieties, on request. 


HEREFORD'S GARDENS 
Oakford - ° e ‘ 
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A Growing Garden 
Diary 


MatTrizk ABNEY Hartzoc, (S_ C.) 
Whoevert makes a garden, 
Has never worked alone; 
The rain has always found it, 
The sun has always known, 
The 
And helped to scatter seed— 
Whoever makes a garden, 
Has all the help he needs. 
—Dov6Las MALLOcCH 


wind has blown across it, 


Fesruary 2—If the ground-hog was dart- 
ing around he couldn’t see his shadow till 
noon; does that mean the worst of winter 
is over? 

There are skips in our shrubbery borders 
so we put out Ligustrums for evergreens 
and Mock Oranges (Philadelphus) for 
fragrance. Privet and other seedlings not 
wanted, were up-rooted. 


FreBRruARY 4—It’s so warm I was in the 
garden with smock on but no coat as I 
had mulch spaded under in shrubbery bor- 
ders, and fertilizer scattered on lawns so 
grass will develop quickly and crowd out 
weeds. We are getting places ready for the 
Tree (Standard) Roses to be put out as 
soon as they arrive, and digging up chick- 
weed ruthlessly for it seeds and reseeds. 


FEBRUARY 5—Today the Lily-pools were 
drained and cleaned and Lilies repotted; 
when this can be done early the first baby- 
fish are saved. With delicious odor of 
Breath of Spring (Lonicera fragrantissima) 
all over the garden, tender growth showing 
on Roses and many shrubs, and Pansies be- 
ginning to make a show, ’tis spring-like! 


FEBRUARY 8—We can’t stay indoors 
when it’s so pleasant in the garden, even 
if it is February! I thinned Blue Phlox 
where it was matted and made a new bor- 
der, and had vegetable garden cultivated 
—spinach, beets, turnips, and onions are 
growing nicely—seed was sown of mustard, 
cabbage, carrots and garden peas. 


Fesruary 11—There’s moisture in the 
ground and moonlight nights—so we plant- 
ed corn. (It came through all right and 
we were among the first to have “corn on 
the cob”). 

A garden club came to see the early 
Daffodils which are at their best and 
especially lovely in broad drifts; seen late 
in the afternoon they look like “sunshine 
itself.” 


FEBRUARY 12—Vegetation is far advanced 
and Chrysanthemums are growing fast, so 
we divided them and replanted strong single 
shoots about six inches apart in borders 
(we usually do this in March). “Mums” 
like rich soil, plenty of water, cultivating, 
and summer fertilizing. 

Such a fine Saturday afternoon the family 
went fishing, but caught only a few—the 
fish must know it is not spring yet. 


FEBRUARY 13—I heard a_ mockingbird 
singing in the night and a cardinal (red- 
bird) at dawn. We sat in the garden in 
the sunshine and noticed that the early 


-Daffodils dre fading and Winter Jasmine 


is about over, but some shrubs are flower- 





ing. Hyacinths are beginning to bloom, 
Snowdrops (galanthus) which like a light 
soil in sun or shade, are a mass of 
bloom, and we have promise of other things 
as many buds can be seen. Guests came 
and we were glad we could show them 
“something coming, something going, as 
well as something at its best.” People in 
gardens ask queer questions but the whole 
world seems flower conscious! 


Fesruary 15—I had a long box filled 
with coal cinders, then sharp sand in which 
to root Boxwood cuttings. (An old method: 
use a teaspoon of vinegar to each gallon of 
sand to root cuttings.) We have had 
success with the cuttings of Boxwood put 
out in November, in the garden, where they 
are to stay. 

Some people drove through to see the old- 
fashioned gardea which meets the modern 
one. It’s colorful for this time of the year. 
Next to the evergreen background is the red 
of Flowering Quince (Cydonia japonica), 
white of Bridal Wreath (Spiraea prunifolia 
plena) and yellow of Golden Bell (Forsy- 
thia) with white Thunberg Spirea on the 
edges. In front, King Alfred Daffodils are 
in bloom, and Chinese Sacred Lilies in wide 
borders. Pansies in separate colors—yellow, 
blue, white, lavender, purple—are footing 
Campernelle Jonquils (later Tulips then 
Irises will flower back of the Pansies). Blue 
Periwinkle (Vinca minor) is blooming un- 
der trees near dwarf yellow Narcissi. We 
like the kinds of Narcissus with 
varieties that bloom at the same time. 


various 


FeBRuARY 16—Rich earth was put in low 
places on the lawn. We were going to soak 
the ground around evergreens, as rainfall 
has begn,scarce, but we had a good rain in 
the @ pfaton. This -colder weather may 
hold the buds back on fruit trees; we 
hope so. 


FEBRUARY 19—The Tree Roses came this 
morning and were planted in héles large 
enough for the roots to spread out, and the 
soil was made firm about the roots; they 
were tied to bamboo stakes. We divided 
and transplanted Gaillardias—the young 
plants do much better than the exhausted 
old centers—and reset Johnny-Jump-Ups 
(Viola tricolor) which seeded themselves in 
various places. Peony tips are showing. 
These should never be heavily mulched; if 
the crowns are much more than three inches 
under cover they may come up with “blind” 
buds. Mulch should be removed from them, 
and other plants, slowly for plants should 
be protected from the sun as well as late 
frosts. Tulips are well above ground (I 
heard a friend say she had leaves heaped to 
put over her Tulips if it turned real cold.) 


FEBRUARY 21—We were distressed when 
we looked out and saw long-stemmed Hya- 
cinths and Snowflakes (leucojum) laying 
flat from the cold and wind last night, but 
were amused when we saw that three small 
“darkies” had rambled in the garden and 
were enjoying the outdoor fireplace. One 
fellow was so small his little sister had to 
lift him to place him in a child’s chair. 


FEBRUARY 22—Chickweed still crowding 
out other things in the rock garden so I 
pulled it up and noticed Arabis white among 
the rocks. We had to dig out Narcissus 
bulblets that were coming thick in a Pansy 
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Neat, Practical and Self Maintaining 
Made of sturdy 26 gauge form-rolled galvan- 
ized sheet iron in 10 ft. lengths. Available 
also in copper, stainless steel or zinc. Nat- 
ural material finish or can be finished in any 
desired color (green recommended). Easily 
installed by anyone. Average time 50 ft. per 
hour. Use it along your walks and drive- 
ways. Will save you hours of back-breaking 
trimming and edging. . . . And you will be 
pleased by the improved appearance of your 
walks and driveways. : 
Send for Illustrated Circular 


a ee PRODUCTSco. 


14959 Mark Twain Ave., Detroit, Mich. 











Gladiolus Bulbs 


Highest Quality Lowest Prices 


Send for catalog listing 200 
leading varieties. It’s free. 


REDWOOD NURSERIES 
GRANTS PASS OREGON 











Plants Without Soil 
PLANTET 


Recently perfected plant food en- 
ables growers to raise seedlings in 
small space at little cost in sand 
or cinders. Perfectly balanced 
combination of 15 chemicals de- 
velops plants wonderfully. At your 
dealer's, in economical 10 pound tins. 
Sample bottle 75 cents, enough for 35 gal. 
of nutrient mixture. Full directions for 
soilless plant growth. 


ELLIS LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Dept. G 
95 Greenwood Ave., Montclair, N.J. 




















1938 Index Now Ready 


A complete separate Index for Volume 25 
(January to December 1938 issues) is now avail- 
able. Send 10¢ to cover printing and mailing 
costs to THE FLOWER GROWER, Subscription 
Department, Albany, N. Y. 














GROW THE BEST THIS YEAR 


Have you tried Gaillardia “Sun God” from 
seed? or Viola ‘Purple Glory,” or Pyrethrum 
‘“‘Huntington’s Named Varieties’? And certainly 
you will want the All-America Awards. Write 
for compelte seed and plant catalogue. 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 
Painesville, Ohio 
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AND INSTRUCTION BOOK 
@In ‘Gardening Illustrated, 1939,’ all the new flowers 
and vegetables, and old favorites, are described and illus- 
trated. Its 124 pages, 52 in color, list 2164 annuals, 
perennials, roses, dahlias, gladioli, water lilies, ete. Also 
finely flavored table-quality vegetables. Full cultural in- 
structions, special bargains, Sent free, postpaid. Write. 
SPECIAL FOR 1939: Marigold Mrs. Lippincott, love- 
liest of the carnation type. 2%-inch flowers 
with frilled petals, flaring broadly, ef rich 
gold. Send 10c for large packet. 

VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, DEPT. 42 

10 West Randolph Street, Chicago 
47 Barclay Street, New York 
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border; we thought we had got them all 
when the bulbs were dug last June. It 
looks as though the more we remove the 
more we have. 

Fesruary 26—The wind is disagreeable 
and there is ice. We're wondering if fruit 
crop is hurt. I see many robins in the 
Chinaberry trees, snow birds (slate-colored 
junco) are about, and a squirrel is barking 
at the cat that found its nest in a tree. 

Fesruary 28—It’s cold, but the sun is 
shining and the ground in such good condi- 
tion that I dug carefully about the English 
Daisies, Pansies, and Violas, that are bloom- 
ing, and cultivated other established plants 
—Siberian Wallflowers, Pinks, Sweet Wil- 
liam, Painted Daisies and Gaillardias. Feb- 
ruary (1938) has been delightful in this 
section! 


About This Time Expect A 
Change 


(Continued from page 99) 


dusts, being careful not to get it on the 
foliage. Aphis may be killed by spray- 
ing or dipping the plant in some of the 
tobacco insecticides or in soapy water. 
When mixing the potting soil, add a four- 
inch pot of soot, scraped from the chim- 
ney, to a bushel of soil, and the aphis will 
cease to trouble your plants. Ivies, Palms, 
Ferns and most of the foliage plants 
suffer from the ravages of seale, a small, 
hard, brown shell, which covers a very 
active little sucking insect. Well pro- 
tected by the hard shell, both spraying 


and dusting fail to injure him. Dip a stiff 


brush in strong soap suds—fish oil ‘soap 
is best—and remove the seale, spraying 
afterwards with clear water. 


Significance of Crumpled Leaves 


T IS extremely difficult to eradicate 

rmite from house plants. The insect is 
too small to be seen with the naked eye, 
but if you find the young leaves of your 
Begonia crumpled and puckered, you 
may be sure mite is at work. Dusting 
the leaves with sulphur is recommended 
by some authorities, but its efficacy is 
doubtful. The greenhouse men use Cyano- 
gas, with success, but this may NOT be 
used in a home, for it is poisonous and 
may kill the family. Take the plant to a 
greenhouse for fumigation. Naphthalene 
flakes are also used in the greenhouse, 
scattered over the benches to control 
thrips, another tiny pest. 








New Named Varieties 


RUSSELL LUPINS 


Magical flowers of wondrous size and 
marvellous color combinations. Choice 
named varieties. These plants sell in 
England at $1.87 to $5.75 each, but are 
not available in this country except 
produced from this seed. WARNING! 
These seeds are obtainable ONLY in 
the English growers’ colored packets, 
plainly labeled “RE-SELECTED 
STOCK,” bearing the trademark seal, 
the head and signature of George 
Russell, the originator. 
RE-SELECTED STOCK, 12 seeds 25c; 
50 seeds 65c; 120 seeds $1.25: 200 
seeds $2.50. Mixed varieties only. 
ORIGINAL STOCK (Not seeds of 
named varieties) 10 seeds 15c; 24 seeds 
25c; 80 seeds 65c; 200 seeds $1.25; 500 
seeds $2.50. Mixed varieties only. 


CIRCULAR ON Mg ond 
Edward C. Vick “7s” 


for U. Dept. 739 
205 ELWOOD AVENUE, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 














Pwo epee, 
A GARDEN DIARY 


FOR THEHOMEGARDENER 7 
A day by Day 
Guide and Record eo Za 


Only 
$] 00 


Postpaid 








Presents an opportunity to record your garden 
accomplishments and your errors, too. Be 
guided by your own written notes and the 
competent helpful suggestions of Professor Paul 
W. Dempsey of the Massachusetts State College. 


Start its use at any time. Good for any twelve 
month period. 


Illustrated Circular on Request 


THE STANDARD DIARY COMPANY 


26 Blackstone St. Cambridge, Mass. 
SEEDLINGS civ oo on Ss 

fully this year in sand 
with chemicals. Elimi- 


nate the “Damping off’’ fungus and other soil 
diseases. 











Special Offer: To introduce this practical garden 

aid: FREE packet of seed, 1938 All America 

Gold Medal Winner, Morning Glory SCARLETT 

O’HARA and chemicals for 35 gallons solu- 

tion 75e post- a a 

paid. Complete GARDEN CHEMICAL CO. 
Livingston, N. J. 


FRUIT TREES and ORNAMENTALS 


Grown By Virginia's Largest Growers 


In a large assortment of varieties and sizes, 
offered at considerably reduced prices. Send for 
a Free Copy 44 Page Planting Guide and New 
Low Price List, offering more than 890 varieties, 
including the Outstanding New Ones. 


WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, INC. 
Waynesboro, Virginia 


“The Gladiolus” 1939 


YOUR BEST GUIDE 














Amateur and Commercial Experts 
write 200 pages about New Varieties, 
breeding — General and Special Cul- 


ture. 
24 Pages of Illustrations 





A PERMANENT VALUE 


Two New and Indispensable Scientific 
Reports (illustrated). 
(a) Bulblet Growth Below Ground 
(b) Formation of Buds and Spike 
(Magnification 150 x and 250 x) 





NEW—TWO VARIETY SYMPOSIUMS 
(1) Popular—Member Reports 
(2) Winners—Result of 30 Shows 





Join for $1.00 


The NEW ENGLAND GLADIOLUS SOCIETY 
ALBIN K. PARKER, Secretary 
BOX 2-G—NORWOOD, MASS. 
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Classified Advertising Section 








RATE t5c PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, 12%6c per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
copy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per year. 
No one time orders for one issue per year accepted. No 
order for less than $3.00 per month accepted. CASH 
WiitH ORDER. 








+ 





Baby Evergreens 





SEEDS, seedlings, transplants, many kinds. 15 Three 
year Colorado Blue Spruce transplants $1.00; five five-year, 











same variety $1.00. Soth postpaid. Catalogue free. 
Ransom Nursery, Geneva, Qhio. 
° 
Begonias 





IF INTERESTED IN BEGONIAS vou should have ROSE- 


CROFT’S Begonia Guide. Mailed on application to 
ROSECROFT BEGONIA GARDENS. 530 ~=©Silvergate 
Avenue, Point Loma, California. 


BEGONIAS our specialty. Plants shipped in paper pots. 
12 varieties $3.00. 6 for $2.00. Booklet containing cul- 
tural directions and descriptions 50c. Green Tree Flower 














Gardens, 316 W. Chew St., Olney, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Blueberries 

NEW GIANT varieties should be in every garden. Most 

delightful to grow. Demand is growing, plants are scarce. 

Grower's prices. Order early Booklet free. Houston 

Orchards, Box K, Hanover, Mass. 





Bulbs 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS—Send for one of our famous 
offers. 10 medium sized bulbs, all different, 





DAHLIA TUBERS—Discovery, Miss Oakland, Monarch of 
East, Watchung Giant, Mad River Chief, Robert Ripley. 
Write for List. HANNA DAHLIA GARDEN S. 34 Edsall 
Ave., Palisades Park, N. J. 


FREE TO DAHLIA LOVERS: A postal, with names of 
varieties you now have, will bring you prepaid e fine 
variety not in your collection. Kunzman’s, New Albany, 
Indiana. 








EXTRAORDINARY VALUES listed in our Free catalog 
of the Best Foreign introductions together with the latest 


prize winning American varieties. Also outstanding 
Glads. MUNDY’S GARDENS, GROWERS and IM- 
PORTERS OF FINE DAHLIAS. Dept. F, Coldwater, 


Mich. 





CERTIFIED and HONOR ROLL dahlia tubers and plants. 
Many 1938 varieties. Sensational collections. Free tuber 
or tubers with each order. Price List. Wolie Dahlia 
Gardens, Box 9, Athens, Michigan. 





BARGAINS—Roots and Plants. Root each Boutillier, 
Cavalcade, Hunts Velvet Wonder, $1.10. Catalogue free. 
Selinger’s Dahlia Gardens, 6849 Capital Ave., S.W., Battle 
Creek, Mich, 


MICHIGAN'S FINEST NURSERIES. Broadcasting 
World's finest Dahlias at prices you can afford to pay. 
Write for catalog today. Hill Dahlia Nurseries, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 








EXHIBITION DAHLIAS—E sclusive new creations, stand- 
ard varieties. Priced to fit every purse. Greubel’s Gar- 
dens, Derry, Pa. 





DAHLIA SPECIALS: 5 _bompoms for $1.00; 
$1.00 or BOTH for $1.75. Our 
varieties. Loop Gardens, Adrian, 


DAHLIA ROOTS, tuber grown, minimum orders, $1.50. 
50c each, Lord Autumn, QOaklei;h Monarch, Margrace, 
California Idol, Chalienger, Blue River, Golden Standard, 


3 miniatures 
selection of fine named 
Michigan. 

















bulbs, $2.00. 5 large bulbs, $1.00 or 12 large bulhs, $2.00 Major Bowes, White Abundance, Shalimar, Amelia Ear- 
Will produce beautiful flowers this season. Illustrated hart, Queen City, Pink Spiral, Frank Serpa, Adirondack 
catalogue—planting instructions. Milliken Nurseries, Sunset, Vlamme nspel, postpaid. Robert F. MHaussener, 
Cucamonga, Caliiornia. Palisades Park, N. J. 

RANUNCULUS ASIATICUS—Milliken’s Gient Superba =—. 


Strain. 40 #1 bulbs: or 70 #2 bulbs; or 100 #3 bulbs, 
$1.00. 90 #1 bulbs; 160 #2 bulbs or 225 #3 bulbs $2.00. 
All bulbs will bloom this season. Catalogue—Planting 
instructions, Milliken Nurseries, Cucamonga, Calif, 

ANEMONE CORONARIA—Giant Poppy-flowered Anemones. 
Mixed bulbs of reds, whites, pinks and blues, Bulbs at 
same prices as Ranunculus above. Catalogue, Planting 
Instructions. Milliken Nurseries, Cucamonga, Calif. 








GLADIOLI. List of best 
demand If interested in 
J. HEEMSKERK, c/o P. v. 


European varieties, sent on 
Daffodils, kindly write us. 
Deursen, Sassenheim-Holland. 








MY FREE | BUL B AND PLANT CATALOG offers the new 
Kinyon Gladiolus, New Dahlias and Hardy Asters, HOW- 
ARD GILLE T, Box F, New Lebanon, N, Y. 


Double “English Violets 


DOUBLE ENGLISH VIOLETS: unusual and rare. Ex- 
tremely fragrant, intensely double. Color, deep violet— 
$1.50 per dozen, Walton E. Milliman, Rockford, Michigan. 











Evergreens 


CHOICE GLAD BULBS. 100 Large Mixed $1.50; 500 L, 
$6.50; 100 Medium Mixed $1.00; 500 M, $3.50; F.O.B. 
Salem, 10 to 15 Varieties in this Mixture. Send for 
List. Paul Gronke, 154 E, Wilson St., Salem, Oregon. 





1co meres GLADIOLUS BULBS, 20 varieties, labeled, 
including Picardy, Gov. Pinchot, King Arthur, Solvieg, 
Golden Poppy, Mildred Louise, $2.50 prepaid. Stueck 


Gladiolus Gardens, Royalton, Minn. 


GLADIOLUS: Highest quality bulbs for spring planting 
at Special Anniversary Prices. List Free. Cromwell Glad 
Growers, Route No. 1, Salem, Qhio, 


LONG’S GLAD GOSSIP. 








Seventh Edition. 24 pages 
Many Gladiolus growers say worth dollars. Price ten 
cents, prepaid. Long’s ‘‘Delightfully Different’’ catalogue 
free. Long’s Gardens, Boulder, Colorado. 


100 SPLENDID BLOOMING BULBS of 
world’s best glad for $1.00 postpaid. Also a 50c bulb of 
a new variety for early orders, Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Catalog listing many new varieties free. Gelser Bros., 
Box F, Dalton, N. Y,. 


TWENTY EACH, any four. blooming size, 
100 assorted, unlabelled, $1.00 postpa.d. 
Fulton, Bremen, Debonair, Bagdad, 
C. H. Smith, Faribault, Minn. 





Picardy, the 





f labelled, or 
Picardy, Orleans, 
Early Dawn. List. 





D'STINCTIVE GLADS—Send for our selected dauntgtine 
list including the world’s most popular varieties and lead- 
ing prize winners, Everett A. Quackenbush, New Cum- 
berland, Penna, 





GRAND NEW VARIET:ES FREE—Will give double value 
on early orders. Best standard varieties. Lowest prices. 
WESTMORELAND GARDENS, 7014 Southeast 20th Ave. 
Portland, Oregon. 











House Plants Secnanmeeibel 


HOUSE PLANTS: 10 Different named plants $1.00. The 
most beautiful and satisfactory Lily for indoor culture 
(Amazon Lily) 50¢c each. Postpaid. Free Catalogue 
tropical plants. Shaffer Nurseries, B500, Clearwater, 
Florida. 











! I Send $1.00 for three large 
including one pslm. Request bulletin on 
Greenleaf Gardens, 56 N. W. 46th St. 


TROPICAL HOUCE PLANTS, 
tropical plants, 
tropical plants. 
Miami, Florida. 








Insecticides 


USE ROTOTOX SPRAY for Dahlia leaf hopper. European 
corn borer (write for special corn borer bulletin); Gladi- 
olus thrips-dipping soaking, spraying; Delphinium cyclamen 
mite; information free, Postpaid prices: 8 oz. $1.00; 
1 pt. $1.75; 1 qt. $3.00; % gal. $5.00; 1 gal. $10.00: 
cash with order. Write for circular describing our sprayer 
that works from the hose. THE ROTOTOX COMPANY, 
$121 Yale Street, East Williston, mm Be 














Iris 





FIVE EVERGREEN SHRUBS $1.00  postpaid—Pitto- 
sporum, Wax Ligustrum, Firethorn, Lequat and Chinese 
Holly. Thrifty healthy plants. RIVEKSIVE NURSERY, 
Szgma, Ga. 





Evergreen Seeds 





TIGRIDIA Lars re 
and $1.00 per 100 
Roanoke, Va. 


$1.00 dozen; smaller sizes, $4.50, $3.50 
White C allas, 3 for 25c. Hubbard's, 





Cactus 





CACTUS—15 miniature size or 8 blooming size, all differ- 
ent, all labeled, $1.00 prepaid. These are Cactus, no 
succulents. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Fred Clark, Box 
143, Van Horn, Texas, 





CACTUS SUCCULENT JOURNAL. 
new species, exploration, illustrated pronouncing glossary. 
Recognized authority. Learn about Cacti. $1.00 six 
months. First complete book on Cactus culture—‘‘Cacti 
for the Amateur’’ by Haselton. 150 pages, 160 illustra- 
tions, color plate of 110 named Cacti, $1.15. Box 101, 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Articles on culture, 











Chrysanthemums 
AZALGAMUMS (Amelia Cushions) 5 plants different 
colors—-$1.00—-KOREAN MUMS, 6 for $1.00—Your selec- 
tion from our list, Other novelties. 


Write for copy. 


WILLIAMS BROS., OSBORNVILLE, N. 





AMAZING DAHLIA OFFER. Eight roots giant exhibition 
type, all different and labeled, only $2.95 ystpaid— 
guaranteed catalog value $6.00. Assortment includes new 
varieties of merit in range of colors, Limited introductory 
offer—order today! Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Catalog free, Oakleigh Gardens, Dept. F. G., 
Grand Rapids, Mich, 





BEST FOR LEAST— -Prices include 10% 
on orders $5. and upwards. 
Boston, 24, Mass. 

DAHLIA ‘ROOTS AND PLANTS. 
catalogue, 150 latest varieties. 
GARDENS, 124 Exchange St., 


discount in stock 
Boston Dahlia Gardens, 





Send for our bargain 
EDWARD'S DAHLIA 
Chicopee, Mass. 





SPEEDWAY DAHLIA GARDENS—Finest varieties near 
wholesale. Snow White, Hillside Sunset, Hillside Gold, 
Premier Winsome, Emessee, Walcher, etc. Bargain col- 
lections. Catalog free. M. MARKLAND, 1259 N. Mount 
St., Indianapolis, Ind, 





DAHLIAS. Four Giant Prize Winning Dahlias, all dif- 
ferent and named (catalog price $2.25), for only $1.25 
postpaid. Catalog free. Emmon’s Dahlia Gardens, Honey 


St., Battle Creek, Mich. 











THOUSANDS OF HONOR ROLL DAHLIA CLUMPS. It 
will pay to send for our list. Fern Hill Dahlia Gardens, 
Loveland, Ohio. 





EVERGREEN SEEDS—iO0 leading varieties. Grow disease 
free seedlings, conifers, flowers, ornamentals, vegetables, 
and cuttings, new sand culture method. Catalogue, 
Ransom Nursery, Geneva, Ohio. 





Gladiolus 


WORLD’S BEST GLADIOLUS, Aladdin, Amrita, Black 
Opal, Colossus, Conquest, Isola Bella, Joseph Haydn, 
Regent, Snowprincess, etc. Price List free. KENNETiL 
M. WEALE, KEADiNG, MASSACHUSETTS, 








100 MEDIUM BLOOMING Size Gladiolus Bulbs, in 40 
gorgeous coiors, $1.00 postpaid. Write for our many 
bargain lists of newer Gladiolus, Taylor Gardens, Ware, 


BEAUTIFUL RED TONED IRISES, five varieties thirty 
cents stamps. Thirty varieties Irises one dollar, All plants 
different, hardy, labeled and postpaid, ‘‘Iris News’’ free. 
A Katkamier, Macedon, N. 





WANTED: Quote wholesale prices on “Peacock’s Eye and 
your surplus Red Toned Irises. Copy “Iris News’’ Free 
A. B. Katkamier, Macedon, N. Zz. 








Peonies 





TREE PEONIES, 70 finest named varieties, blooming 
sizes. Color illustrations, Herbaceous Peonies, best vari- 
eties. OBERLIN PEONY GARDENS, SINKING SPRING 
PA. 








ute 











new Butterfly Bush. 
Glowing wine-red blooms, Poh 10 each, postpaid. Henry A. 
Dreer, 173 Dreer Bldg., Phila. 











Mass. Seeds 
OREGON ROSE: Spectacular, new novelty-exhibition 10 PACKETS Perennial Flower Seeds 25c postpaid. Each 
Gladiolus. Large, beautiful. Bulbs, each, large $5; different. Plant now and grow your own hardy plants. 


medium $4; small $3. Bulblets 50c. Catalog FREE, 





describing hundreds leading varieties. Low prices, retail- 
wholesaie. Interesting, valuable, Write today. Paul 
Brandon, Bend, Oregon. 

100 LARGE BULBS—Picardy, Bagdad, Wasaga. Ave 
Maria, Morocco, Golden Poppy, or Our Selection $2.00. 
Alike or assorted. Medium small $1.00, 


$1.00; 200 
a 


Ernest J. Dent, Skaneateles, N., 


Ida Cure, 1327 Main St., Atchison, Kansas. 





BOTTLED GENTIAN Seed. No wildflower garden com- 


plete without these lovely__ perennials. Directions for 
germinating. Packet 25c. Blue Creek Gardens, Benton 
Harbor, Michigan, 








Special Offers 





GLADIOLUS FANCIER’S GUIDEBOOK FOR 1939 Copy- 
righted. Authoritative information on current prize win- 
ners throughout the world. Latest, copyrighted Symposium 
ratings, Detailed description and current pricing of the 
world’s foremost varieties, Culture for prize blooms. 
Formulas for disease and thrips prevention, etc. Copy 
ly request. HERBERT EVANS, R2, BEDFORD, 
OHIO. 





GLADIOLUS BULBS in supreme mixture of at least 45 
named varieties (unlabeled) in every hundred, 100 bulbs 
postpaid :—Large 14% inch to jumbo) $3.25; medium (most 
will bloom) $2.00; small $1.00. E. S. Humphrey, Box 
375, Morristown, N, 


RARE GLADIOLUS BULBS, 





50 Large Bulbs $1.50 post- 
I 


FREE Sample flower seeds with complete list offering 
latest novelties. Large liberal packages only 7c each 


Santos, 386 Garson Ave., Rochester, N. 


CORNSHUCK DOORMATS $1.25 each. 5-lb bags of 
waterground cornmeal for 25c plus postage. River's Edge 
Flower Farm, Nuttall, Virginia. 











DREER’S 1939 GARDEN BOOK FREE—Guide to finest 
flowers, vegetables. Attractive prices. Henry A. Dreer, 
172 Dreer Bidg., Phila., Pa. 





ANNUAL DWARF DAHLIAS. Blooms 40 days from, seed. 
Treat like Zinnias. A true dahlia novelty. 15c packet. 
Roseholme Gardens, Brunswick, Maine 

















paid, four each of MAID OF ORLEANS, MINUET HELLEBORE NIGER (Christmas Rose) 2 plants in bloom 
PICARDY, HEATON, McQUISTON, ALAMEDA, RECOV postpaid $1.00. Nevill Primrose Farm, Dept. F, Poulsbo, 
PRY, PARADISE, SONATINE, MAGNA BLANCA Wash. 

SMILING MAESTRO, WURTE MBE RGIA, and two rare ———— . een 
seedlings. GLAD-A-WAY GARDENS, 7141 Russell Rd., a as 

Hayward, Calif, Wildflowers 

100 LARGE, STATE INSPECTED GLADIOLI. Your RARE BARGAINS in ornamental, medicinal natives. 


choice ten each any ten of the following, or five each all 
twenty varieties, separately labeled, $2.00 postpaid: Pic- 
ardy, Nuthall, Golden Dream, Crimson Glow, yiant 
Nymph, Orange Queen, Wanakah, Los Angeles, Phipps, 
Bagdad, Mammoth White, Ave Maria, Bennett, Berty 
Snow, Douglas, Queen of Bremen, Gay Hussar, Pendleton, 
Carmen Sylvia, Moravian. PLENOCRATIC FARM AND 
FLOWER GARDENS, CHESTERTON, IND. 


Quality 
order. 
diana, 


LIST OF 50 NATIVE WILD ORCHIDS and 20 Trilliums 
free with our regular catalog of 400 Native Wild Flowers, 
Ferns, Trees, Shrubs, Vines and Hardy Perennials. The 
Perkiomen Gardens, Pennsburg, Pa. 


deductible first 
Greensburg, In 


stock. Illustrated catalog 10c, 
Henderson’s Botanical Gardens, 
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Things Out-of-the- Ordinary 


California Wild Flowers for Naturalizing 


HE longer I garden the more short cuts I try to use, 

not because I am getting lazier, I hope, but rather that 
one’s interests broaden as time goes on and time-saving de- 
vices become a necessity. Broadcasting and raking in seeds 
of annuals which respond to such treatment, a plan used by 
gardeners from the beginning, I suppose, and a favorite 
of mine, spectacular results when of the 
easily-grown Californians are used. One combination which 
I have found especially pleasing is California Poppies 
(not garden hybrids, but the golden yellow of the form 
known as Eschscholtzia maritima) planted with the Blue 
Bonnet of California (Lupinus nanus), which gives a long 
season of the complementary colors yellow, blue and white.’ 
The idea came to me originally from the catalogue of Carl 
Purdy, Ukiah, California, whieh lists seeds of two dozen 
or more California wild flowers for similar treatment. It 
will pay you to get his current catalogue, which lists a 
host of splendid plants and bulbs in addition to seeds. 


brings some 


“Growing Plantlets from Seed” 


ROMOTIONAL literature varies from mere claptrap to 

valuable practical advice. It sometimes takes a practi- 
cal eye and long experience to detect the humbug, but it 
is not. difficult to see the worth of the bulletins put out 
by the Peat Institute of America, 155 John St., New York 
City. All of which is by way of urging you to get their 
Bulletin No. PIC-1, “Growing Plantlets from Seed,” before 
spring operations get under way. It may save some valu- 
able seeds and beyond a doubt will make the beginning 
of the growing season a more pleasant and profitable one. 


Rare Natives 


HE great interest which gardeners are showing in 

rare native plants, as shown by the number of inquiries 
coming in regarding sources of supply, is a good sign 
that American horticulture is definitely on the upgrade. 
It also shows that some FLOWER GROWER readers do not 
pay enough attention to our advertisers’ announcements 
from month to month, because many of the inquirers did 
not know that Thomas O. Peacock, Crescent City, Cali- 
fornia, who uses FLOWER GROWER space from time to time, 
deals in rare plants. If you have overlooked this splendid 
source, it will pay you to get your name on his mailing 
list to receive his spring catalogue. 


Giant Cow-parsnip 


HE mention of the Giant Cow-parsnip (Heracleum 

mantegazzianum) in this column several years ago 
brought more inquiries than any item that ever appeared 
here, but the only source of supply of seed at that time 
was in Europe. Now, however, I am happy to report 
that seeds are available at the Ralph B. Huntington Nur- 
sery, Painesville, Ohio. This is a most spectacular plant 
for moist soil, getting up to nine feet in height and having 
immense umbels (often four feet across) of white flowers, 
but to attain these proportions the soil must be both rich 
and moist. And the seeds must be planted outdoors in 
autumn so the below-freezing temperatures of winter will 
prepare the sleeping embryos for an active life in spring. 


Shrubby Cat’s-ear 


As. of us know the Cat’s-ears in the form of the 
ubiquitous Antennaria dioica, a rather weedy plant 
which inhabits the North Temperate zone of America, 
Europe and Asia, but few, I suspect, are acquainted with 
a better form, A. ramosa, which is now available in the 
catalogue of Lamb’s Nurseries, E. 101 Sharp Ave., Spo- 
kane, Washington. I have not grown the plant, but just 
recently saw it in the garden of a friend after its foliage, 
light-woolly and silver beneath, had taken on its beautiful 
autumnal tints of mahogany. It makes a rather prostrate 
shrubby growth, seldom over ten inches high, I am told, 
so could be used in the rock garden, where its fall com- 
plexion would add a touch of color when most needed. 
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134-144 Washington St. 


For Those 
Who Demand 
The Best 


"Best by Test" 
Seeds, Bulbs 
and Plants 


DISTINCTION— 
IN THE GARDEN 


Unique annuals will bloom this summer from seed— 


GOLD OF ARABY—An annual from Arabia 
flowers of Old Gold on Fern-like leaved branches. 
blooms all Summer in Sunny Spot. 


SULPHUR-YELLOW AGERATUM. 


high. Fine contrast to Pink or blue. 


VIOLET SWEET ALYSSUM. Beautiful, bright violet shade, grand 
for Edging, height 8 inches, Packet 50c 


GOLDEN ORANGE CLEOME (spider-flower) Rich deep yellow, 
almost orange, about 5 feet high, aftractive in the flower border, 
rare. Packet 35c 


WHITE SALVIA FARINACEA. A silvery white companion to 
our Improved Blue Farinacea, fine cut-flower. Yq oz. $1.75. 


Packet 30c 


TRIVETTS TESTED SEEDS 


New York City 


on Request 


with daisy-like 
| foot high, 
Packet 25c¢ 


Pale yellow, about 6 inches 
Packets 25c and |5c 


Catalogue 











Say 


"| saw your advertisement in Flower Grower" 


When writing advertisers 





vl 


2-Cujs Tall Weeds ¢ Grass 


SINCE 


1922 











5-Tends Your Garden = ba 


Country Home owners immediately recognize 
the distinct advantage of the GRAVELY.... 
ONE Machine that ALONE solves EVERY 


major upkeep problem. 


You buy ONE sturdy 5H. P. Tractor .. far 
change Power Attachments ac- 
cording to the job. With the 


Removing Snow... 


in the Country.” 


Write for Booklet: 














“Solving Sis Up- 
1 keep Problems of 
ory :. || the Country Home” 











GRAVELY one Man Does EVERYTHING.., 
Lawn Mowing... Rough Sickle Cutting... 
Preparing the Garden and Cultivating it... 
Power Spraying ... Odd Jobs of Hauling... 


Learn more about a machine that for 18 years 
, has been making country homes truly “Homes 


GRAVELY MFG. CO. sox 80! cunsaRwiva 





BLUE AND GOLD COLLECTION 


for the Rock Garden or 
Front of Border 











ALYSSUM SAXATILE COMPACTUM 
3 plants for $ .90 


ACTINEA HERBACEA...... 3 plants for 1.10 
DORONICUM MME. MASON 3 plants for 1.10 
MERTENSIA VIRGINICA...3 plants for .75 


PRIMULA ELATIOR YELLOW 

3 plants for .90 
PHLOX DIVARICATA CANADENSIS 

3 plants for .90 


3 Plants of each of above (18 plants 
in all) value $5.55, $5.00 postpaid 
OUR NEW CATALOG FREE 
includes all the new Chrysanthemums, Aqui- 
legias, Primulas, Hemerocallis, and others of 
equal worth. A copy of this catalog will be 

mailed on request. 





PITZONKA'S PANSY FARM 
Box G Bristol, Pa. 








je? ROSES 


Roses rare and roses lovely. All the 
time-tested standard varieties — and 


Kay many that are divertingly new and 
WN ss different. 
mez Sturdy, hardy plants that mean pleas- 
NS ing results, grown in Ohio’s famous 
~ roseland. : 
Get the Blue Book—lIt's Free 
Write us taday for a copy giving 


authentic description of our many 
famous varieties—also prices that will 
pleasantly surprise you. 


t 
UZ 
QD 


MELVIN E. WYANT, Rose Specialist 
Box 112 MENTOR, OHIO 








m GLORY « SNOW 


(Chionodoxa) 


12 Bulbs for 25¢ 






POSTPAID 


One of the hardiest, earliest and 
loveliest of Spring flowers coming 
almost before the snow is gone. 
Once planted it comes every year 


flower spikes increasing in size 


and beauty. Bulb Catalog Free. 


LE BULB. GROWERS 
B.F.D. 6, Box 516F, Tacoma, Wash. 


BETSCHER’S 

HEMEROCALLIS 
No insects or pests. 
days—trival finest 
Plant any 


Special offer 


(All 3 for $2.50 postpaid) 
Send for Price List 
Cc. BETSCHER 





The Perennial Supreme 
— One of the _ best 
hardy plants! 
Some bloom for one day others several 
lilies. Hardy up in Canada to Mexico. 
time—even when in bloom. Send for list. 


5 Hemerocallis choice or $1 00 
a 


100 Choice Gladioli or 
5 fine Dahlias 


Dover, Ohio 



















Giants; exquisitely 
ruffled, fringed; rich- 
ly veined, 5 inches 
Glorious 
scarlets, lav- 
enders, copper colors, 
Many shades, mixed, 
@ 25c-pkt. postpaid for 10¢, 
BURPEE’S PETUNIA GARDEN 
Best colors, kinds: 3 Giant Ruffled 
and Fringed—scarlet, salmon, pur- 
=: 4 Large-Flowered Bedding—red, 
lue, rose, white; 2 Dwarf Bedding— 
blue, rose & white star. 
9 Pkts. in all, value $1.90, only $1 


W.ATLEE BURPEE CO. 


340 Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 
Seed Catalcy Frec—160 pages, finest flower, vegetable seeds. 
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Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Moss Roses 
ees are deeply indebted to 
Bobbink & Atkins, Rutherford, New 
Jersey, for the infinite pains they have 
taken to make available to us of the present 
the plants of oldtime gardens. Take the 
old-fashioned Roses, for instance, and the 
Moss Rose in particular. If you were gar- 
dening a score of years ago and tried to 
buy a Moss Rose in an American nursery, 
you will appreciate what Bobbink & Atkins 
have accomplished in assembling their pres- 
ent list. On the other hand, if your gar- 


dening experiences are just commencing, 

















Courtesy Bobbink & Atkins. 


Moss Rose Montfort 


Jeanne de 


you probably have little idea of the amount 
of beauty in one of these old Roses and I 
can not tell you in words, but a quotation 
from the catalogue may convey a little of 
their charm. “Around these old Roses,” it 
reads, “much sentiment is entwined, and 
poets and writers in every clime have sung 
their praises, and borrowed their most en- 
gaging similes from some of their character- 


istics. But putting sentiment aside, the 
old-fashioned Roses have many qualities 
which should commend them to all who 


love Roses. They are informal in shape, the 
are interesting, their fragrance is 
sweet and powerful, and they will survive 
the rawest, coldest climate without winter 


eolors 


coddling.” If anything in the foregoing in- 
terests you, may I urge you to ask this 


nursery for their literature and. prices on 


old-fashioned Roses? 


Fleabanes 


HERE are weeds among the Fleabanes, 

as is apt to happen in any genus con- 
taining 150 or more species, but there is 
also a wealth of garden material here, much 
of it unknown to gardeners. Fleabanes are 
useful in many ways, as for border and rock 
garden adornment in sunny or _ partly 
shaded spots, though their greatest value, 
it seems to me, is to be found in the fact 


that many of them bloom in summer when 
color is not plentiful among ordinary 
perennials. It seems that we have been 
denied these treasures because nurserymen 
have been unwilling to go to the bother 
of winnowing out the chaff so we could get 
at the grain. That condition is_ being 
rapidly changed, however, for we find up- 
ward of a score of good kinds in the cur- 
rent catalogue of Cronamere Alpine Nur- 


series, Shore Road, Green Farms, Con- 
necticut. I have not grown all the kinds 


in this list, so cannot speak from experi- 
ence as to their garden value, but the 
bright orange flowers on 10-inch stems dur- 
ing June of Erigeron aurantiacus, the white 
to palest lavender on two-inch stems of E. 
compositus, abundantly in May and June 
and intermittently from then until frost, 
the downy foliage of E. flagellaris over 
which shine rosy lavender daisies on 2-inch 
stems from spring until October, and the 
large, bright lavender flowers of E. macran- 
thus on 18-inch stems for about two months 
in late spring and early summer are worthy 
of space in any garden. Part of their use- 
fulness lies, also, in their ease of culture. 
which calls for no more than a well-drained 
soil in sun or light shade. 


The Fairy Lilies 


N increasing interest in horticulture 


goes hand in hand with a seed estab- 
lishment like that conducted by Rex. D. 
Pearce, Merchantville, New Jersey, and 


neither can long exist without the other. 
I am prompted to say that because of the 
seeds of unusual plants which I have had 
from him during recent years and especially 
because of the pleasure his. Fairy Lilies 
have given me. I have long been acquainted 
with Zephyranthes, of course, but they have 
always come to me in bulbs until seed from 
Pearce were tried. You will enjoy the ex- 
perience, I am sure, and one need not wait 
for years to arrive at one’s goal, either, as 
is the case with so many bulbs, for Fairy 
Lilies often blossom the second year from 
seed and seldom put it off longer than three 
growing seasons. The kinds listed by him 
germinate readily if sown in frames out- 
doors in spring. 


Semesan in Convenient Packages 


OME gardeners will be interested, I 

am sure, in the recent announcement 
of Bayer-Semesan Company, Wilmington, 
Delaware, that they are putting on the 
market a garden-size package of both Seme- 
san and Semesan Jr., the former in a one- 
third ounce packet, which is sufficient to 
treat 5 to 10 pounds of seeds by the dust 
method, and the Junior product, a disin- 
fectant for sweet and field corn, in a 2-ounce 


packet. Twenty years ago we could get 
along without treating the seeds we 


planted, because wilts, rots, and a host of 
other plant enemies were not so generally 
distributed, but it is uphill work now if 
one tries to get along without an efficient 
disinfectant like the Semesan products. Do 
not let seed-sowing time arrive without a 
supply. 


C. W. Woop 
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